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THE INFLUENCE PROCESS 
IN THE PRESENCE OF 
EXTREME DEVIATES 


LEON FESTINGER, HAROLD B. GERARD, BERNARD HYMOVITCH, 
HAROLD H. KELLEY, AND BERT RAVEN? 





In the past few years a number of studies have been reported which 
deal with the effects of pressures toward uniformity in groups. These studies 
have concerned themselves with such things as the determinants of the 
strength of pressure toward uniformity (1, 5, 6); the effect of pressure toward 
uniformity on changes in opinion (1, 3, 4); the pattern of communication 
arising from such pressures (4, 5) and the extent to which such pressures 
result in rejection of deviates (6). The hypotheses emerging from these 
studies have been discussed by Festinger (2). One of these hypotheses, with 
which we shall here be concerned, is that pressures toward uniformity in a 
group are manifested in at least three ways: by readiness to change opinion, 
by attempts to influence others in the group, and by a tendency to reject 
disagreers from the group. Variables such as the strength of attraction to the 
group (cohesiveness) which affect the magnitude of the pressures toward 
uniformity have been assumed to affect likewise each of these three 
manifestations. 

While this theoretical statement is in general supported by the studies 
which have been done, there is a lack of detailed documentation for it. 
Festinger, Schachter, and Back (3), studying social groups in a housing 
community, found that the cohesiveness of a group was related to the 
observed uniformity of opinion in that group and there were evidences that 
non-conformers tended to be rejected. There was, however, no direct 
measurement of the influence process which led to uniformity, nor was any 
evidence presented that the degree of rejection for non-conformity, was 
related to cohesiveness. While the results of this study are consistent with the 
theory stated above they do not give evidence concerning its details. 

An experiment by Schachter (6) shows clearly that deviates are rejected 
more in highly cohesive than in less cohesive groups but, in this experiment, 





1. This research was started at, and supported by, the Research Center for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan. The Laboratory for Research in Social Relations at the University of 
Minnesota supported the completion of the work. 
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there was little measurement concerning the other aspects of the influence 
process. 

An experiment by Back (1) shows that, as a result of an influence process, 
there is more change of opinion among members of more cohesive groups. 
It is not possible, however, from these results to separate the contributions of 
greater readiness to change and of greater attempts to influence others. 

The present experiment was designed to measure all three manifestations 
of pressure towards uniformity in a situation where some group members 
conformed and others deviated markedly from the group modal opinion. 
In this manner it would be possible not only to obtain detailed evidence 
relevant to the theory outlined above, but also to learn something about the 
relative strengths of these three manifestations for conformers and deviates. 

Our discussion up to this point has been concerned with the situation 
which arises when the pressures in a group are towards uniformity. This 
situation would presumably occur when the member depended upon agree- 
ment with the total group for feeling that his opinion was correct. It is 
possible, of course, for a person to depend upon other sources for such 
feelings of correctness of opinion. In such instances there would presumably 
be pressure to agree with that particular object of dependence rather than 
a pressure toward uniformity in the group. 

It would be plausible to assume, for example, that if a correct answer to 
a problem were available, persons would tend to judge the validity of their 
opinion by reference to the correct answer rather than by reference to the 
opinions of others in the group. It would also seem that if there were experts 
available on a particular issue, persons might be more dependent upon agree- 
ment with these experts than on agreement with the total group. These two 
conditions: The existence or non-existence of a correct answer and the 
presence or absence of experts were introduced into the experiment to 
observe the effects on the influence process of pressures toward uniformi 
versus pressures toward agreement with other objects. In addition, high and 
low cohesive groups were created as a means of examining the effects of the 
above variables under different degrees of pressure toward uniformity. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Subjects. Four-hundred and forty-three subjects were used, distributed amon 
sixty-four experimental groups, forty male and twenty-four female. Each 
group was composed of from six to nine undergraduates who volunteered 
in various classes at the University of Michigan. When volunteering, each 
subject filled out a form which asked for information about interests, 
education, experience, types of people they liked, and types of people they 
didn’t like. This information was gathered to facilitate the creation of the 
various experimental conditions. 


The Course of the Experiment. Each group, after a brief statement that they 
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would presently be asked to discuss a problem among themselves, was given 
instructions to create the various experimental conditions of high and low 
attraction to the group, presence or absence of experts in the group and 
existence or non-existence of a correct answer to the problem they were to 
discuss. They were then given a case study to read which was supposed to be 
an actual record of a labor dispute. The study described the conditions and 
issues producing the dispute, the individuals involved, and the course of 
events leading up to a crucial point in the negotiations between labor and 
management. They were told that they would presently discuss the matter 
among themselves. After reading the case study the subjects were asked to 
form opinions as to the behavior of the union people in succeeding negotia- 
tion meetings. They were given a choice of seven alternative opinions 


ranging from 


“1. They will be defiant and insolent in pressing for their demands, 
totally resistant to compromise proposals, and determined to hold 
out indefinitely for all of their demands.” 


to 


“7. They will comply with the counterproposals at the beginning of the 
meeting, immediately making the necessary concessions in order to 
reach agreements.” 


Each subject indicated his opinion on a slip which the experimenter 
collected. After a suitable interval they received back a tally, presumably 
showing what each person’s opinion was. This fictitious distribution of 
opinion created the impression that they conformed to, or deviated markedly 
from, the modal opinion in the group. After once more indicating their 
opinion on a slip which the experimenter collected, the discussion, carried 
on by means of note writing, was started. 

After ten minutes of writing notes they were asked to stop so that the notes 
could be sorted and delivered. Two identical prepared notes were then 
delivered to each subject in the group and they were once more asked to 
indicate their opinion on another slip of paper. At this point they were told 
the discussion was over and were asked to answer a number of questions 
which were passed out. 

Within each group, some of the subjects were conformers and some 
deviates. There were eight groups in each of the eight conditions resulting 
in the distribution of subjects shown in Table 1. 


Production of the Experimental Conditions 


1. “High” and “Low” Cohesiveness. Two degrees of cohesiveness were 
induced in terms of personal attraction among the members as follows: 


“You all remember that when you volunteered you answered certain 
questions about yourself, your interests, studies, and what you like or 
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TABLE 1 DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 





| 
Correct Answer | No Correct Answer 
Expert No Expert | Expert No Expert 








Conformers 
High cohesive 19 22 | 19 
Low cohesive 22 26 | 23 20 
Deviates | 
High cohesive 35 35 is Soe 29 
Low cohesive | 34 35 | 35 34 





dislike about others. On the basis of that information we have attempted 
to put together in groups people who we know would like and get along 
well with each other.” 


The High and Low Cohesive group were then given differential instruc- 
tions: 

HIGH COHESIVE CONDITION: “We are also happy-to tell you that we 
were particularly fortunate with this group in putting together people 
who would get along well with each other. All of you expressed almost 
identical likes and dislikes in others. Your interests and backgrounds are 
very compatible. We feel that this group might well turn out to be a 
model group in regard to congeniality. You people fit each other’s 
description of what type of person you like remarkably well. We suspect 
that you may even form an informal social group outside of this experi- 
ment as you get to know each other. You should find each other interest- 
ing and get along with each other very well.” 

LOW COHESIVE CONDITION: “Unfortunately, because of scheduling 
difficulties, we were not very successful with this group in putting 
together people who would like each other and be particularly con- 
genial. We were not able to include people who would fit each other’s 
description of the kinds of people they like. We had similar difficulty in 
putting together people who would have the same interests, and con- 
genial backgrounds. We do feel, however, that we have avoided putting 
persons together who are disagreeable and that you should therefore be 
able to work together.” 


All groups were, in fact, composed identically, being selected only 
according to their free time and without reference to information of this 
sort contained in the volunteer form. 

To strengthen the difference between High and Low Cohesive groups, 
subjects were asked to write “get-acquainted” notes to each other. Each 
person was given a pad of three sheets with carbon paper. He could then 
write one note with two extra copies. The three copies were to be collected 
and distributed at random to three other persons in the group. Each person 
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would thus receive notes from each of three other people. Actually, after 
these notes were collected, completely fictitious notes were distributed. The 
fictitious notes were as follows: 


HIGH COHESIVE CONDITION: (i) “I volunteered because I’m interested 
in these experiments and like to work with other people. I think it ought 
to be a lot of fun working together.” (ii) “I came here because they said 
they would put together people who would get along with each other. 
It’s nice to know that they were able to do it with our group.” (iii) “All 
set? Let’s tear into this thing and show them how a good group really 
works. I think it’s a good idea to get better acquainted.” 

LOW COHESIVE CONDITION: (i) ‘ 1 don’t suppose I know why I volun- 
teered but it will probably be O.K.” (ii) “I came down because they said 
they would put people together who would get along with each other. 
limagine they did their best anyway.” (iii) “Any bright ideas at this time 
as to what they want this group to do? It’s all in the interest of science, I 
guess. 


2. Presence or absence of experts. To create the perception of presence or 
absence of experts in the group, reference was again made to the recruiting 
form. The subjects were told: 


“NO EXPERTS” CONDITION: “In this particular group we have carefully 
grouped together people who have equal experience, background, and 
ability to solve such problems. . . 

“You'll remember the information you wrote down when you 
volunteered. On the basis of that information we have put together in 
this group people who have extremely similar backgrounds and experi- 
ence at working on such problems. You have all had equal contact with 
relevant courses and equal experience of being in groups. The knowledge 
and ability of each of you is as good as that of every other person in the 
group for this type of task.” 

“EXPERTS PRESENT” CONDITION: “In this particular group we have 
included some individuals who by virtue of their special experience, 
training and interest know a lot about such problems . . . 

“You'll remember the information you wrote down when you 
volunteered. On the basis of that information we made sure to include 
in this group a number of people who know a great deal about such 
problems. These people have special training in group psychology and 
group dynamics; have had very considerable experience in working with 
groups; and undoubtedly are particularly well equipped to solve such 
problems. We telephoned those people in this group that were rather 
specialized in this work to check with them personally.” 


As in the Cohesiveness condition, all groups were composed identically. 
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No one had actually been phoned. Thus, each person was given the im- 
pression he himself was not the “expert”. 

3. Presence or absence of a “correct answer”. After the above instructions, 
the case study was passed out and the subjects were asked to read it. They 
were then asked to form an opinion concerning the behavior of the union 
men at the following negotiation meetings. The “correct answer” condition 
was then introduced: 


“CORRECT ANSWER” AVAILABLE: “Later on, after you have finished 
discussing it, we'll tell you what the right answer is. An experienced 
group psychologist was observing these meetings and made the same 
prediction we're asking you to make. We'll tell you his prediction later 
on. It proved to be correct in the light of what happened later in these 
negotiations. So we'll tell you the right answer to this problem later on.” 

NO “CORRECT ANSWER’ AVAILABLE: “We won't be able to tell you 
whether your prediction is right or wrong. We can’t tell you what is the 
right answer because the Federal government entered the dispute on the 
next morning after this meeting. That changed things so much that the 
negotiations had to start over. So nobody knows what would have 
happened if the Federal government hadn’t stepped in. And we don’t 
know and won’t be able to tell you what the right answer is. However, 
we would like you to make your prediction and have your discussion in 
terms of what would have happened had the Federal government not 
stepped in.” 


Of course, since the entire case was fictitious, neither of the above state- 
ments had meaning in actuality. 

4. “Conformers”’ and “Deviates” in the group. Each person in the group 
was given a letter by means of which he would identify himself. They were 
asked to write this letter at the top ofa slip of paper handed to them and then 
to indicate which of the seven alternatives they would predict would occur 
in the subsequent negotiations. After these slips were collected they were told 
they were soon going to discuss the problem among themselves by writing 
notes to each other. In order for them to carry on this discussion sensibly it 
would be necessary for them to know the opinions of each of the other 
persons in the group. We were, consequently, making a tally from the slips 
we had just collected and would soon pass back to each of them a sheet of 
paper showing the opinion held by each person in the group, each person 
being identified by his letter. Although they did not know which person had 
which letter, in the subsequent discussion they could address their notes to 
whichever letter they wanted to write to and we would deliver the note 
to the right person. 

Fictitious distributions of opinion in the group were then handed to each 
of the persons in order to create in about one-third of the members the 
impression that they conformed to the group opinion and to create in the 
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others the impression that they deviated markedly from the group opinion. 
“Conformers’ received a sheet showing one person in the group with an 
opinion three steps removed from their own, two persons (one person if 
the group had only six or seven persons in it) holding an opinion only one 
step removed from their own and the rest agreeing exactly with their own 
opinion. “Deviates” received a sheet showing themselves alone in the opinion 
they held. Two scale steps removed were two persons (one person if the 
group had only six or seven in it) while the rest of the group agreed on an 
opinion three steps removed from their own. 

Conformers thus had the impression that, except for one member, 
everyone in the group agreed exactly or very closely with him. Deviates, on 
the other hand, had the impression that they held an opinion quite different 
from everyone else in the group. Figure 1 shows the form that would be 
given to a person whose letter was “D” and whose opinion had been stated 


66 99 = 


as ““4” in a group of seven persons. 


FIGURE 1 SAMPLE OF FORM GIVEN TO A “CONFORMER” OR A “DEVIATE” 

















Given to Conformer | Given to Deviate 
Opinion 
I 
2 
3 | 
4 | DCBFG D 
5 A 
6 A 
7 E CBFEG 
Collection of Data 


1. Data on Change of Opinion and Confidence in Opinion. After the fictitious 
opinion distributions were delivered, and before the discussion, the subjects 
were asked to indicate their opinion once more, since they had presumably 
had some time to consider it further. Change of opinion could be measured 
by comparing opinions preceding and following knowledge of the fictitious 
opinion distributions. On the latter occasion they were also asked to indicate 
how confident they were in their opinion on a six-point scale ranging from 
“not confident at all” (“1”) to “absolutely confident” (“6”). 

2. Data on Amount and Direction of Communication. Subjects were now told 
that they could address notes by letter to anyone in the group about anything 
they liked. Each note could be addressed to only one person, but they could 
write as many notes as they pleased. There then followed a period where the 
subjects wrote notes, the experimenters collecting them and presumably 
sorting them. The subjects received no notes during this period. From the 
notes they wrote, data could be obtained on the amount of communication 
(number of words or messages) to persons at each of the opinion positions. 
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Attempted Additional Measurement 


After 10 minutes of discussion the subjects were asked to stop writing 
while the notes already written were sorted and delivered to the addressees. 

The intention of the experimenters at this point was to apply a standard 
amount of pressure on each person to change his opinion. This was attempted 
by delivering to each person two fictitious notes purporting to come from 
members whose opinions were two steps removed from the recipient’s 
opinion. In order to be able to deliver exactly the same notes to each person, 
irrespective of what his opinion was, these fictitious notes had to be content- 
less, merely stating opposition to the recipient’s opinion and urging change. 

The notes which were used proved unrealistic and provoked a great 
deal of suspiciousness in the subjects at this point. Data on opinions and 
confidence collected after this have consequently been discarded. 


The Effectiveness of the Experimental Manipulations 


At the end of the session a questionnaire was given to each subject. This 
questionnaire was oriented toward obtaining data on. the success of the 
experimental manipulations, at least in so far as this can be ascertained by 
asking questions. 

1. Effectiveness of the ““Deviate-Conformer” variable. The subjects were 
asked to indicate on a five point scale “How much did your prediction differ 
from that of the group as a whole?” Table 2 shows the responses to this 
question. 


TABLE 2 PERCEPTION OF DEVIATION FROM GROUP OPINION 








| | 
| Conformers | Deviates 
| | 
“None”’, “Very little”, “Somewhat” | 162 19 
“Considerably” 9 148 
| 


“Extremely” I | 104 
| | 





The difference between the Conformers and the Deviates is of course 
highly significant. It is clear that the fictitious distributions of opinion in the 
group did create a perception of conformity in the Conformers and a per- 
ception of deviation in the Deviates. 

2. Effectiveness of the cohesiveness variable. Two questions were asked to 
obtain data on whether or not the members of the high cohesive groups felt 
more attracted to their groups than did members of the low cohesive groups. 
The two questions were, “How much do you like the members of this 
group?” and “How much would you like to get together with this group 
for an informal social gathering?” For each question the subject was asked 
to check one of six points ranging from (1) “like very much” to (6) “dislike”. 
In each case the fourth point was neutral. Table 3 shows the average ratings 
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made by members of the high and low cohesive groups. For each question 
the difference between the high and low groups is significant well beyond 
the 1 per cent level of confidence with the high cohesive groups showing 
more attraction to the group. 








TABLE 3 MEAN ATTRACTION TOWARD GROUP 
|. i Low 
| Cohesive Cohesive 
“Liking members” | 22 30 
“Wanting to meet with group” | 21 2°8 








3. Effectiveness of the “Expert Present” variable. To determine the extent 
to which the subjects felt there were experts in the groups in which they 
found themselves, the following question was asked: 


“Check one or two of the alternatives below to indicate how the other 
members of the group compared with you in background and experience 
needed to make the judgments that were made.” 

a. All were about equal to me. 
——— b. Some were better qualified than I. 
c. Some were less well qualified than I.” 





Table 4 shows the proportion that checked alternative b. 
TABLE 4 PROPORTION OF SUBJECTS WHO FELT “SOME WERE 
BETTER QUALIFIED THAN 1” 


| Experts Present | No Experts 
| 
| 








Conformers 
Deviates 


39 | 08 
*62 27 





In the “Expert Present” condition both deviates and conformers more 
often felt that others in the group were better qualified to form opinions 
about the problem than they themselves were. Both differences are signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. In other words, the experimental 
manipulation seems to have had the desired effect. It is also interesting to 
note that the deviates are much more likely to feel others are better qualified 
than are the conformers. ‘ 

4. Effectiveness of “Correct Answer” variable. There was no question asked 
which would give adequate information on which to judge whether or not 
the subjects felt differently as a result of the instructions relating to the 
presence or absence of a correct answer. We can only judge the effectiveness 
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of this variable from differences in the behavior of the subjects which will 
be discussed in the next section. 


RESULTS 


Three types of data are available which bear respectively upon the three 
manifestations of pressures toward uniformity which were discussed pre- 
viously. We shall review these as an introduction to the presentation of the 
results. 

1. Readiness to change one’s opinion. This manifestation of pressure toward 
uniformity or agreement can be measured by the percentage of persons who 
actually change their opinion before any direct influence has been exerted 
upon them, and also by the confidence which the members of the group 
have that their opinion is correct. Clearly, the greater the readiness to Sit 
one’s opinion the greater should be the likelihood of change occurring and 
the lower should be the confidence one has in one’s opinion. 

2. Attempts to influence others. The amount of communication can be used 
as a measure of the extent to which members are trying to influence others in 
the group. It might be argued that a clearer indication of this would be 
obtained if only those communications which represented influence attempts 
were employed for this purpose but such a distinction proved impossible to 
make reliably. The great bulk of the communication is of an “influence 
exertion” nature. When a communication is not clearly of such a nature one 
would have to make judgments such as, “Is this communication really asking 
for information or is it a rhetorical question?”’ Considering the unreliability 
of such judgments it seems best to use the total amount of communication 
as our measure. 

3. Redefinition of the boundaries of the group. Although we have no direct 
measure, this reaction to pressures toward uniformity may be inferred from 
the data on direction of communication. The inference which may here be 
made rests upon the results from three different studies in which data were 
obtained concerning the relation between direction of communication and 
tendency to redefine the boundaries of the group. Festinger and Thibaut 
(4) and Gerard (5) studied the direction of communication among members 
of groups in which disagreement existed. They both find that the pre- 
dominant tendency is to communicate to those members within the group 
whose opinions are most divergent from their own. Both studies concerned 
themselves with groups where the members felt they were all “the same 
kinds of persons and all equally qualified to discuss the issue” and also with 
groups where the members felt that “the group was composed of many 
different kinds of persons, some much more qualified than others to discuss 


the issue”. The latter groups were introduced into these experiments on the 
assumption that, where the group was — as heterogeneously com- 
ologically the boundaries; in other 


posed, it would be easier to redefine psy: 
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words, to reject some members from the group. Both studies found less 
communication directed toward the members with the most divergent 
opinions in the “heterogeneous” groups than in the “homogeneous” groups. 
In other words, one symptom of vedhiing the boundaries of the group so 
as to exclude those with extremely divergent opinions is the lessening of 
communication to those members. A study by Schachter (6) supports this 
conclusion. This experiment was designed to determine some of the factors 
making for the rejection of extreme deviates by other group members. He 
found that in those groups where the pressure toward uniformity was 
strongest, those who rejected the extreme deviate significantly reduced the 
amount of communication directed toward him. 

In presenting the results of our experiment, we will, then, infer a tendency 
to redefine the boundaries of the group so as to exclude those with extremely 
divergent opinions when we see evidence of a reduction of communication 
to members holding such divergent opinions. 


Comparison of Deviates and Conformers 


The deviates in the groups show a much greater readiness to change their 
opinions than do the shee ie This is evident on both measures of 
readiness to change which are available to us. After having received the 
fictitious distribution of opinions in the group and before any influence had 
been exerted, 23 per cent of the deviates (61 subjects out of a total of 271 
deviates) changed their opinion. The comparable figure for the conformers 
is only 4 per cent (7 subjects out of a total of 172 conformers). A Chi Squared 
test shows the difference to be significant well beyond the 1 per cent level. 

It may also be noted that the readiness to change is a response to a pressure 
toward agreement with the group. All but one of the 61 deviates mentioned 
above changed their opinions so as to bring them closer to the modal group 
opinion. 

The greater readiness to change on the part of the deviates is also seen in 
the data on how confident they were in their opinion after they received the 
fictitious consensus. The conformers had, on the average, a higher confidence 
rating 4:0) than the deviates who did not change (average of 3°5). The figure 
is presented for those deviates who did not change because it may be reasoned 
that the confidence of those who changed will be affected by the fact that 
they did change and now agree more closely with the group than they did 
previously. On the other hand, probably those who changed are those who 
initially had the lowest confidence. These two factors working in opposite 
directions complicate the interpretation of the confidence ratings obtained 
from the deviates who changed. Actually their average confidence rating 
was 3°3, orily slightly lower than the confidence of the deviates who did 
not change. Evidence of the operation of the two opposing factors may be 
seen in the fact that the variance of the distribution of confidence ratings 
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for the deviates who changed is significantly greater than for the deviates 
who did not change (an F test is significant at the 5 per cent level). 

The comparison between conformers and deviates who did not change 
is a clear one, however, and is significant well beyond the 1 per cent level 
when tested with a ¢ test using the group as the unit of sampling. In short, 
the conformers were more confident of their opinions than were the deviates 
and, correspondingly, many more deviates changed their opinion than did 
conformers. 

We may now turn to an examination of attempts to influence others as 
measured by the amount of communication. There seems to be some 
tendency for the conformers to exert more influence on others in the group 
than the deviates. The average number of words written to others is 89 for 
the conformers and 84 for the deviates who did not change. This difference 
is not significant because, as will be seen in the next section, the difference 
depends upon the variable of cohesiveness. We shall discuss it more fully 
when we consider the effects of cohesiveness and also in the theoretical 
integration at the end of the paper. 

It is interesting once more to note the behavior of those deviates who 
changed their opinion. They communicated an average of only 68 words 
which is significantly less than the number communicated by either the 
conformers or the deviates who did not change (a f test is significant at well 
beyond the 1 per cent level in each case). This may tend to point to a negative 
relationship between readiness to change and attempting to influence others. 
In other words, if the pressure towards uniformity or agreement manifests 
itself in readiness to change, there may be less tendency to influence others. 

We shall now examine the evidence concerning redefining the boundaries 
of the group in the data on direction of communication. It will be recalled 
that, in the absence of any strong tendencies toward redefining the psycho- 
logical group, communication tends to be directed mainly toward those who 
hold extremely divergent viewpoints. The conformers could direct their 
communications to persons whose opinions were the same as their own, one 
step removed or three steps removed on the opinion scale. We may calculate 
the average number of words written to each person holding a given opinion 
by dividing the total number of words written to persons at that opinion 
by the number of the people presumed (by the subject) to hold that opinion. 
The average number of words written by the conformers to each person 
holding an opinion three steps removed, one step removed, and the same as 
their own are respectively 42 words, 18 words, and 4 words. We find, 
indeed, that the tendency is to communicate predominantly to those holding 
extremely divergent viewpoints. We cannot consequently infer any appreci- 
able tendency to redefine the boundaries of the group on the part of the 
conformers. 

If we examine the data on direction of communication for the deviates 
who did not change, however, a markedly different state of affairs is found 
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to exist.2 It will be recalled that the deviates who did not change could 
communicate to persons holding opinions either two or three steps removed 
from their own on the opinion scale. We would normally, then, expect 
them to communicate most to those persons holding opinions three steps 
removed. The data on the average number of words communicated to each 
person at these two opinion positions, however, shows the opposite to be 
the case. The average number of words communicated to those holding an 
opinion two steps removed is 16 words, while to those holding opinions 
three steps removed the number of words communicated is only 12. In 
short, the deviates communicate less to those holding extremely divergent 
viewpoints than they do to those holding intermediate opinions. There 
seems to be evidence, then, from which we may infer that the deviates do 
have a strong tendency to redefine the boundaries of the group so as to 
exclude those with extremely divergent opinions. 


Comparison of High and Low Cohesive Groups 


From the results of previous studies (1, 3, 6) we would expect greater 
pressures toward uniformity to develop in the high cohesive than in the low 
cohesive groups. We would furthermore expect this greater pressure toward 
uniformity to show itself in each of the three manifestations of pressures 
toward uniformity. 

The data on readiness to change show some tendency for the members of 
the high cohesive groups to change more frequently. After the fictitious 
distribution of opinion in the group was given to the subjects 26 per cent 
(35 out of 133) of the deviates in high cohesive groups changed their opinion 
while only 18 per cent (25 out of 138) of the deviates in the low cohesive 
group changed. This difference, tested by Chi Square, is significant at only 
the 11 per cent level of confidence. In other words, while a tendency exists 
in the expected direction, it is not very marked. The other measure of 
readiness to change, the confidence which they had in their opinion, shows 
no difference between the high and low cohesive groups. This is perhaps not 
surprising considering the slight difference in readiness to change which was 
produced. 

The data on the attempts to influence others as reflected in the amount 
of communication are presented in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS WRITTEN PER PERSON 











High Cohesive | Low Cohesive 
Conformers | 92 | 87 
Deviates who do not change 95 | 75 
Deviates who change 76 | 58 








2. We will not consider the comparable data for those deviates who did change their opinion since 
after changing they no longer held opinions the specified distances away from the group mode. 
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It is clear that the members of the high cohesive groups write consider- 
ably more than do the members of the low cohesive groups. This difference 
is relatively slight for the conformers but the difference for both types of 
deviates is quite large and is significant well beyond the 1 per cent level 
using a f test. In other words, the differential in pressure toward uniformity 
between the high and low cohesive condition affects the deviates much more 
than the conformers with respect to attempting to influence others in the 
group. Looking at the data slightly differently, we may note that in the 
high cohesive groups there is no difference between the conformers and the 
non-changing deviates in the number of words they write. In the low 
cohesive groups, on the other hand, the non-changing deviates write con- 
siderably less than the conformers. This difference is again significant well 
beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence. A possible explanation of the lack 
of difference between conformers and deviates in the high cohesive groups 
is that the increase in pressure to communicate resulting from attraction to 
the group is great enough to override the conformity-deviation variable. 

We have thus far found that the variable of cohesiveness has made little 
difference for the conformers but has produced somewhat greater readiness 
to change in the deviates and many more attempts to influence others. We 
will now turn our attention to the effect of cohesiveness on the direction of 
communication in the group. Again relatively little difference is found for 
the conformers between the high and low cohesive groups. Table 6 gives the 
data on average number of words communicated to each member presumed 
to be at each opinion by the conformers. 


TABLE 6 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS WRITTEN BY CONFORMERS TO 
PERSONS HOLDING EACH OPINION 








High Cohesive | Low Cohesive 


Opinion of recipient 3 steps removed 40°4 | 43°8 
Opinion of recipient 1 step removed | 17°7 17°7 
Opinion of recipient same as communicator | $°2 29 





The conformers in both the high and the low cohesive groups show the 
same marked tendency to communicate preponderantly to those members 
of the group whose opinions deviate most from their own. 

Cohesiveness has a marked effect, however, on the tendency of the 
deviates to redefine the boundaries of the group to exclude those who dis- 
agree with them most. Table 7 gives the data on the average number of 
words communicated by the deviates who did not change to each of the 
persons they presumed held various opinions in the group. 

It may be seen that, while in the low cohesive caalaael the non-changing 


deviates write only slightly more to members whose opinions are two steps 
removed than to those whose opinions are three steps removed, this 


difference is quite marked for the high cohesive non-changing deviates. The 
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TABLE 7 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS WRITTEN BY NON-CHANGING 
DEVIATES TO PERSONS HOLDING EACH OPINION 





High Cohesive | Low Cohesive 





Opinion of recipient 3 steps removed 130 112 
Opinion of recipient 2 steps removed 19°8 12'9 











difference between the high and low cohesive deviates in the excess of com- 
munication to the two steps removed opinions is significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. In aut words, the non-changing deviates in the high 
cohesive groups show a greater tendency to redefine the boundaries of the 
group than do comparable members of the low cohesive groups. 

We may summarize the effect of the cohesiveness variable as follows. For 
the conformers, the cohesiveness variable has made little or no difference in 
any of our three manifestations of pressures toward uniformity or agreement. 
For the deviates, on the other hand, all three manifestations have shown those 
in high cohesive groups to reveal stronger pressures toward uniformity than 
those in low cohesive groups. 


Comparison of Conditions Where Experts Are or Are Not Present 


The presence or absence of experts in a group should be different in its 
effects from the previously discussed variables. While the variables of con- 
formity and cohesiveness could be expected to affect the degree of pressure 
toward uniformity or agreement in a group, the presence or absence of 
experts might be expected to affect the object of dependence or, in other 
words, with whom there is pressure to agree. When there are no experts 
present, the total group would be the object of dependence. The subjective 
feeling that one’s opinion is valid or correct would depend upon agreement 
with the group and, in the absence of such agreement, pressures toward 
uniformity would be manifested. In the presence of experts, however, these 
experts could themselves become the object of dependence. The subjective 
validity of one’s opinion would depend upon whether or not one agreed 
with the expert. If one disagreed with the expert, pressure would exist to 
agree with him and not necessarily with the total group. 

The presence of experts has the effect of increasing the likelihood of 
change of opinion on the part of deviates. We do find a tendency in this 
direction. When experts are present, 25 per cent (35 out of 138) of the 
deviates change their opinion after seeing the fictitious distribution of 
opinion. The comparable figure for deviates in groups with no experts was 
19 per cent (25 out of 133). This difference is significant at only the 18 per 
cent level of confidence and can only be regarded as suggestive. 

Turning our attention to attempts to influence others, as measured by the 
amount of communication, we must once more consider the likely effects of 
the expert in a group. Here we would not expect pressure toward agreement 
Zz 
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with an expert to manifest itself in increased attempts to influence the 
expert. On the contrary, if the expert is accepted as an authority figure on 
the question under discussion, we might expect to find a decrease in attempts 
to influence him. Table 8 shows these data. 


TABLE 8 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS COMMUNICATED WITH AND 
WITHOUT EXPERTS IN THE GROUP 





| 
| High Cohesive Groups | Low Cohesive Groups 
Experts No Experts No 


| 
| Present Experts | Present Experts 
| | 
| | 





Conformers | 80 104 88 86 
Non-changing Deviates | 86 103 78 72 
Changing Deviates | 67 89 | 44 73 





In the high cohesive groups the conformers and both classes of deviates 
write significantly less (1 per cent level of confidence) when there are experts 
in the group. In the low cohesive groups this difference is observed only for 
the deviates who changed their opinion. Why this difference between the 
high and low cohesive groups exists is a matter for conjecture. It is possible 
that experts in a group only have an effect on the members if they are really 
accepted as part of the group. This perhaps occurs in the high cohesive groups 
more readily than in the low cohesive ones. Those deviates who change are, 
of course, a selection of members who were affected either by the expert or 
by the group and consequently we observe the decrement in amount of 
communication for these members even in the low cohesive groups. 

There is no difference in direction of communication between the con- 
ditions where experts are or are not present. 


Comparison of Conditions where a Correct Answer Is or Is Not Supposed to Exist 


This variable, again, seems to be one which affects the object of depend- 
ence rather than one which affects the degree of the pressure toward 
agreement with that object. When the subjects are led to believe that there 
is a correct answer to the problem which will be told to them after the 
discussion, this probably means that the ultimate reliance of the subjects, 
will be upon this correct answer and whether their opinion does or does not 
coincide with it. 

There is some supporting evidence for this in the data on readiness to 
change. While there is no difference in the percentage of deviates who change 
between the conditions where there is and is not a correct answer, there is 
a difference in the number of scale steps that their opinions shift for those 
who do change. Where the subjects feel that there is no correct answer, 


the changers shift their opinion an average of 1-4 scale steps. Where they 
feel that there is a correct answer which will shortly be made known, they 
shift an average of 1-8 scale steps. This difference is quite consistent from 
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group to group and is significant at the 4 per cent level of confidence. This 
would suggest that where the referent for one’s opinion is the group, it 
tends to be a matter of degree of agreement. The closer one is to the modal 
opinion, the more support one has. When there is a correct answer, however, 
it is more a matter of being either right or wrong and so, when the subjects 
change, they tend more to change all the way to the guessed correct answer. 

There is also a difference in the amount communicated between these 
two sets of groups which is consistent through all the other conditions. 
Table 9 presents these data. 


TABLE 9 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS COMMUNICATED IN THOSE 
GROUPS WHERE THERE IS AND IS NOT A CORRECT ANSWER 





No Correct Answer | Correct Answer 





Conformers 91 87 
Non-changing Deviates 91 78 
Changing Deviates 74 | 63 








Where there is a correct answer, the subjects communicate consistently 
fewer words. This difference is rather small for the conformers but becomes 
sizeable (significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence) for both classes of 
deviates. There are two plausible reasons for this difference. It is possible that 
the smaller amount of communication in the correct answer condition is a 
reflection of the lesser dependence upon the group. It is also possible that 
there were restraints against exerting influence operating in groups where 
there was a correct answer because of the possibility that they might after 
all be shown to be wrong. 

There is also some tendency for the non-changing deviates to com- 
municate relatively more to those holding opinions two positions away 
when there is no correct answer. Table 10 » these data. 


TABLE 10 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS WRITTEN BY NON-CHANGING 
DEVIATES TO PERSONS HOLDING EACH OPINION 





| No Correct Answer | Correct Answer 








Opinion of recipient 3 steps removed 13°3 | 10°9 
Opinion of recipient 2 steps removed 18°7 | 138 
i 





While the difference here is not strong, and is not significant statistically, 
it perhaps indicates that where dependence is on an object other than the 
group, there is less redefinition of the boundaries. 


SUMMARY AND THEORETICAL INTEGRATION 


Let us examine the results of the present experiment with reference to the 
existing theories concerning informal influence processes in groups. All of 
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the studies to which we have already made reference make a set of assump- 
tions which may be summarized as follows: 

1. Ifa difference of opinion exists among members of a group concerning 
some relevant issue, then, to the extent that there is no clearly demonstrable 
way of ascertaining which opinion is correct, subjective feelings of the 
correctness of one opinion will depend upon obtaining agreement from the 
group and pressures toward uniformity will develop. 

2. Given the existence of such pressures toward uniformity, an influence 
process will arise and continue until satisfactory support for the members’ 
opinions is obtained, such satisfactory support frequently being the achieve- 
ment of uniformity within some psychological group. 

These assumptions have never been tested empirically, either directly or 
through their implications. One clear implication is that neither pressures 
toward uniformity nor the consequent influence process will arise if there is 
a clearly demonstrable way of deciding about the correctness of an opinion. 
While the present experiment provided no condition where there was 
actually such a clear demonstration available, it did provide conditions where 
such a clear demonstration was more or less promised in the future. In one 
set of conditions subjects were led to believe that they would be told the 
correct answer after the discussion, and in another set of conditions the 
were led to believe that there were experts in the group who really could be 
expected to know the answers to such questions. 

If the above assumptions are correct, we would expect less evidence of 
pressures toward uniformity and less evidence of an active influence process 
in these two sets of conditions. The evidence is that this is actually the case. 
There is less attempt to influence others when experts are present or when a 
correct answer is promised. In the latter condition there is also slightly less 
tendency to redefine the boundaries of the group to exclude those with di- 
vergent opinions. One might summarize as aio: when there are pressures 
to agree with a correct answer or with an expert, changes in opinion are 
observed but the other two manifestations of an influence process, namely, 
influencing others and redefining boundaries of the group, tend to be absent. 

The previous studies have not concerned themselves with the relative 
strengths of the three manifestations of pressures toward uniformity. It would 
probably be fair to say that previous investigators have assumed that as the 
pressure toward uniformity increases, tendencies to change, to influence 
others and to redefine the boundaries of the psychological group would all 
three simultaneously increase. The results of the present experiment have 
some bearing on these questions. 

Considering first the behavior of the deviates in this experiment, we have 
found that, as cohesiveness of the group and hence pressures toward 
uniformity increased, there was an increase in all three manifestations. In the 
high cohesive groups the deviates change their own opinion more frequently, 
they attempt to exert more influence and they show a greater tendency to 
redefine the boundaries of the group to exclude those holding opinions most 
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divergent from their own. On the last point, however, there are interesting 
comparisons to be made with previous studies. In the studies by Festinger 
and Thibaut (4), Gerard (5) and Schachter (6), while there was evidence of 
withdrawal of communication from those who were being rejected from 
the group, there were no instances where the communication to those hold- 
ing extreme opinions was actually less than to those holding intermediate 
opinions, as was the case for the deviates in the present study. We may then 
infer that the tendency toward redefinition of the boundaries of the group 
was stronger among y& deviates in this experiment than for the subjects in 
these other studies. The reason for the difference probably lies in the fact that 
there were no subjects in these other experiments who deviated so markedly 
from the group. In the first two studies mentioned the distribution of 
opinion in the group was usually such that opinions were pretty well spread 
out between the extremes so that a person holding an extreme opinion was 
not completely alone. In Schachter’s experiment the lone deviate was a 
“paid participant” and consequently it was meaningless to observe his 
behavior. The subjects in Schachter’s study were more or less equivalent to 
the conformers in the present experiment. This comparison of our results 
with these previous studies suggests the hypothesis that the relative strength 
of the tendency to redefine the boundaries of the group in response to pressures 
toward uniformity increases for a member as the discrepancy between his opinion 
and the modal opinion in the group increases. 

The behavior of the conformers in the present study is consistent with 
this hypothesis. There is no evidence in either the high or low cohesive 
groups of any tendency to redefine the boundaries of the group. There is, 
of course, also very little indication of change of opinion among the con- 
formers. Most of the pressure toward uniformity acting on the conformers 
seems to be manifested in attempting to influence others, and on this measure 
a slight difference also exists between the high and low cohesive groups with 
the conformers in the latter groups writing somewhat less. At first sight, the 
lack of difference between the high and low cohesive groups on the con- 
former’s tendency to redefine boundaries seems to be at variance with the 
results of Schachter (6), who found that conformers in high cohesive groups 
rejected deviates more than did conformers in low cohesive groups. To 
reconcile these results, however, it must be remembered that Schachter’s 
results are derived from measures taken after a 45-minute verbal discussion, 
while our results are from ten minutes of written discussion. The data on 
direction of communication from Schachter’s experiment show that the 
difference between the high and low cohesive groups showed itself only 
after about 30 minutes. The two sets of results may then be quite compatible. 

The evidence tends to support the hypothesis stated above. For con- 
formers the’ tendencies to redefine the boundaries of the group will be 
relatively weak and will probably increase only slowly as pressures toward 
uniformity increase. As the departure from the modal opinion grows larger, 
the tendency to redefine the kena de of the group will probably grow 
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in relative strength and will change much more as pressures toward 
uniformity change. 
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In the first paper (7) of this series, labour turnover was regarded as 
the process by which a factory obtains entrants and discards leavers. Fre- 
quency distributions, called “survival” distributions, were used as indicators 
of the process. While fluctuations in labour turnover rates could be related 
to changes in the community force-field, there was also a type of labour 
turnover having the character of a quasi-stationary process which was a 
function of the factory as an industrial institution. 

A second paper (3) considered the labour turnover process of the London 
factory of the Glacier Metal Company as a self-regulating mechanism. It 
was shown that a period of redundancy was preceded and followed by a 
tendency for entrants to remain longer in the factory than would have been 
expected had the process remained absolutely constant. It was further shown 
that stimulus from outside the factory caused variation in the rate of leaving, 
but that the factory tended first to maintain, and then to re-establish the 
steady state. 

The third and fourth papers (9, 10) of the series examined the labour 
turnover of four departments of the same factory, considering them as sub- 
institutions of the total institution. It was shown that they exhibited charac- 
teristic forms of labour turnover which differed from each other in certain 
respects. It was concluded that departmental labour turnover could be 





1. This is the fifth and final paper in the series of studies of labour turnover data of the Glacier Metal 
Company undertaken as part of the Glacier Project. The other four have appeared in Human Relations, 
Vol. III, No. 4, 1950, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1951, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1951, and Vol. V, No. 1, 1952. References 
to the earlier papers are given at the end of this paper. 

2. B. Babington Smith has acted as consultant to the authors since the publication of the first paper. 
J. M. M. Hill was responsible for the statistical treatment of the data from the beginning of the project 
up to August 1951 and Mrs. W. Atkins has extracted and tabulated the data of this paper. 
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regarded as a function of a department as an industrial sub-institution as 
well as a function of the factory as a whole. 

Since the first paper was written, more data have become available for 
the London factory of the Glacier Metal Company and we can now examine 
the labour turnover of two major groups of entrants for their first two years 
of “life”: those who entered between January Ist 1942 and June 30th 1945, 
and those who entered between July 1st 1945 and December 31st 1948.8 
Period I started with the war at a critical stage and finished as the war ended. 
Period II started with the end of the war and covered the reconversion to 
peace-time production and the slackening of the immediate post-war boom. 
During the time covered by the two periods, call-up and the restriction of 
the movement of labour changed to de-mobilization and unrestricted 
movement. In Period I the London factory of the Glacier Metal Company, 
in response to demands for its products, expanded to approximately twice 
its peace-time size, and, in response to the need to protect its production 
from enemy action, was partly dispersed. In Period II it was reduced in size 
and, to some extent, reconcentrated; while at the same time returning 
servicemen replaced the majority of war-time female employees. 

In this paper a change in labour turnover in the London factory of the 
Glacier Metal Company betwen Periods I and II will be related to changes 
in the factory organization and policy, and changes in departmental turnover 
will be related to changes in departmental structures. To understand the 
changes which took place in the factory between Periods I and II it is neces- 
sary to relate them to the development of the Glacier Metal Company from 
a small metallurgical workshop to a large specialist manufacturer of bearings. 
When the company performed a comparatively simple undifferentiated 
metallurgical task control and co-ordination were contained within the 
production system. The “governor” was a member of workshop manage- 
ment; he was inside the production system. The change to a more complex 
task necessitated the addition of control, co-ordination and service functions 
which could no longer be contained within the more highly differentiated 
production system. The “governor” became the head of a system, external 
to the production system, providing the production system with services 
and controlling and co-ordinating its activities. This system we have called 
the “governing” system. 

The paper will be presented in four parts. First, developments in the 
production and governing systems of the factory are examined in relation 
to their impact on labour turnover, and the trend of change is shown to be 
consistent with expectation. Second, the differential effects on different 
departments are examined and it appears that as a result of changes in 
factory organization and policy the range of differences with respect to 
departmental labour turnover has been reduced. Third, two departments, 





3. These two periods will be referred to throughout the paper as Period I and Period II, and entrants 


during the two periods as entrants (Period I) and entrants (Period II). 
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whose labour turnover deviate from the pattern of change in the factory as 
a whole, are examined and the deviation is related to the differences in 
departmental structures. The paper concludes with a note on some of the 
practical implications arising Goat this and from previous papers. 


I. CHANGES IN FACTORY ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 
AND THEIR IMPACT ON FACTORY LABOUR TURNOVER ‘ 


The Development of the Production and Governing Systems of the Company 


In 1900 the Glacier Metal Company was a small metallurgical workshop 
producing and selling white metal in ingots to engine manufacturers for 
the making and lining of bearings. Some time before 1914 a diecasting 


Fig. |. THe PRODUCTION SYSTEM IN 1914. 
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Note to Figure 1: Raw materials-were white metals and castings. Some white metal was sold directly 
to customers, the remainder went to Diecasting, where it was used to line castings bought outside. 


section was added to line the bearings sent in by customers and by 1914 
castings were bought outside, lined and sold ready for machining. In 1914 
the production system was simple. It was relatively undifferentiated and it 
required little capital investment. The system could service itself and co- 
ordination and control were internal to it. Figure 1 shows the system 
diagrammatically. 

The great increase in the use of mechanical power after 1914—internal- 





4. The history of the Glacier Metal Company has been described in Jaques, Elliott, The Changing 
Culture of a Factory, Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1951 (4). 
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combustion engines, steam and hydro-electrical generation—led to a greatly 
increased demand for bearings. The Company began to develop as a 
specialist manufacturer of bearings. A small machine-shop was added in 
1919, and in 1925 a second machine-shop and a foundry. In 1931 the 
Service Department was started to reline and to repair customer’s used 
bearings. Specialized machine tools were introduced and new skills employed. 
The production system became more differentiated and needed more ser- 


FiG.2. PRopuction & GOVERNING SYSTEMS IN 1935. 
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Note to Figure 2: Raw materials were white metals and bronze. White metal was still sold directly to 
customers but bearing manufacture occupied a larger proportion of the production system. Investment, 
sales and estimating became parts of the governing system external to the production system; some 
controls, ¢.g. inspection, engineering and costing were still contained within the production system. 


vices. This more differentiated production system could no longer service itself, 
and control and co-ordination could no longer be contained within it. In 1935 the 
need for capital and for control was made manifest by the creation of a 
public company. The production system and the embryo governing system 
are shown in Figure 2. 

Between 1935 and 1948 bimetal strip was introduced for the production 
of steelbacked bearings. A press shop, sintering and a strip lining processes 
and a continuous production machine-shop were added. The development 
of replacement engineering as a Service Department activity, and the open- 
ing of repair stations in other parts of the country increased the differen- 
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tiation of the production system. Greater differentiation and specialization 
demanded the addition of still more service, control and co-ordinating 
functions, external to the production system. Even “works management” 
at top level, was now located in the governing system. The production and 
governing systems in 1948 are shown in outline in Figure 3. 


FiG.3. PRODUCTION & GOVERNING SYSTEMS IN 1948. 
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Note to Figure 3: The metal shop now contributes a very small part of total production, new raw 
materials and new processes have been added. Customers have become more differentiated and many 
controls and services have been added to the governing system. The Service Department replacement 
stores has become an important customer of the Line Shop. 


The manpower Needs of the Production System 


The demand for employees who could perform specialist activities was a 
direct consequence of cus concentration of bearing manufacture in a firm 
using specially developed machine tools and manufacturing methods. While 
many of the skills required for the performance of these specialist activities 
did not differ markedly from those generally required for light engineering, 
they differed sufficiently to make for the development of classes of employees 
referred to as “Glacier Skilled” and “Glacier Semi-skilled”. Since the skills 
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could only be acquired in the Company, those who had them were valued, 
and, equally, those who had acquired them valued the Company as an 
employer. The production system therefore demanded employees who could 
acquire necessary skills and who would stay once they had acquired them. 

As early as 1935 the value attached to employees with skill and experience 
was shown by the decision to prefer male to female employees for semi- 
skilled machine work as being he more likely to stay, and the decision not 
to discard male employees who had given good service when they became 
adult, and therefore more costly. This value was also demonstrated more 
recently by the handling of the redundancy crisis in 1949 when, by agree- 
ment with the workers, the rough and ready “‘last-in-first-out” method was 
not used, but experience and efficiency were taken into account in deciding 
who should leave. 

The activities of the governing system in relation to the manpower needs 
of the production system were represented by the establishment, in 1941, of 
the Personnel Department. Selection and engagement procedures were cen- 
tralized, and a Medical Department and a Training Department were started. 
Joint consultation was introduced, and a progressive personnel policy, 
designed to obtain suitable employees and to encourage them to stay, was 

ursued. As time went on this policy came to include pension and sickness 
benefit schemes, a social and benevolent society, and other schemes giving 
advantages to those with long service. 

The establishment of a firm using special machine tools and requiring 
employees with special skills demanded specialist machine setters, super- 
visors, and junior managers. This need was emphasized during the war when 
experienced men were called to the services; the production system was 
expanded and many new employees eniceamenal to factory work were 
introduced. As a consequence, apart from induction courses for new entrants, 
central training activities were mainly directed towards male employees 
seeking promotion to supervisory or junior management posts. The training 
of new entrants for work on the factory floor took place in the departments 
to which they were posted. This training has not been an organized central 
activity but has been “on-the-job” training under the guidance of experi- 
enced workers; and it has led to the building up of differential departmental 
skills. 

The direct impact of the governing system upon employees, especially 
as channelled through the Personnel Department, has, therefore, occurred at 
the beginning of their service, during selection, engagement, and induction 
procedures, and later in their service when they have become available for 
training or eligible for the various benefits of long service. Between these 
times employees have been only indirectly influenced by the governing 
system through the conditions of employment laid down for the whole 
factory, and through the influence exerted by the governing system on 
departmental management. In this respect joint consultation, which deals, 
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among other things, with conditions of employment and labour policy, can 
be regarded as one of the mechanisms used by the governing system to 
affect employees while not under its direct influence. 


Conflict Between the Production and Governing Systems 


The activities of the governing system appeared to those in the produc- 
tion system of the factory as coercive forces from outside their own produc- 
tion system. They depended on the governing system for the services they 
required but they also had to yield to the controls it exercised. The conflict 
between the production and governing systems produced tension between 
them. This tension appeared first as a reluctance in the founder of the Com- 
pany to acknowledge the importance of the new manufacturing activities, 
and his insistence on selling white metals to the Diecast Department at high 
prices to enhance the profits of the white metal shop. On the death of the 
founder tension reappeared as a difference in outlook between the joint 
Managing Directors, one of whom was formerly employed on selling and 
advertising, while the other was the former Works Manager.’ When this 
difference was resolved by the resignation in 1939 of the former Works 
Manager, the tension appeared as a conflict of authority between “functional” 
managers and “line” managers, between the executive system and the con- 
sultative system, and as the technical-social split in Company policy.® 

One of the consequences of this conflict was that changes introduced by 
the control system were frequently resisted, either openly or covertly, by 
“line” managers and workers in ie production system. The introduction 
of continuous methods of production, with the consequent break-down of 
jobs and the employment of semi-skilled female workers in place of adult 
males, had led to a strike in 1935. The establishment of the Personnel Depart- 
ment in 1941 was regarded by managers in the factory as another example 
of the growing domination of “line” managers by functional specialists. 
The proposal, by the Managing Director, to start joint consultation in 1941 
disturbed many people in the factory, particularly older employees and 
foremen.’ 

Resolution of the struggle for power, clarification of relations between 
“function” and “line” and between the executive system and the consul- 
tative system eased the tension between the governing and production 
systems. As the production system gradually accepted the need for services, 
co-ordination, and controls, resistance to changes introduced by the govern- 
ing system decreased. 

The decrease in resistance was neither dramatic nor was it simultaneous 
in all activities. The first organization chart laying down responsibilities and ~ 
authorities was issued in 1944; the “Principles of Organization” followed in 
1946, and the “Standing Order on Executive Behaviour” in 1950.° Although 


5. Jaques, Elliott, og. cit., (4), p. 27. 6. Ibid., pp. 314 et seq. 
7. Ibid., p. 25. 8. Ibid., pp. $1, 330. 
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joint consultation became gradually more accepted, in 1951 there were still 
those in junior and middle management who complained that their authority 
had been weakened, and that the Managing Director paid more attention 
to the views of workers’ representatives than to those of managers. The 
decision not to employ females as cheap labour on semi-skilled machine 
work was taken after the 1935 strike, but its implementation was delayed 
first by the struggle for power in management and then by the war, so that 
it did not become effective until 1945. The resistance to the governing system, 
which was high when the Personnel Department was established in 1941, 
progressively decreased as clarification of the relationship between the 
governing and production systems allowed these various steps to be taken. 


Theoretical Expectation of the Effects of Changes in Factory Organization and 
Policy on Labour Turnover 


To assess the effects of changes in factory organization and policy on 
labour turnover it is necessary to distinguish two time-scales—that of the 
turnover process itself and that represented by Periods I and II. 

In the time-scale of the process, we have said that the direct impact of 
forces exerted by the governing system through the Personnel Department 
occurred at the beginning of the life of the entrant group—at engagement 
and induction—and at a later phase in the process when entrants had alread 
acquired some specialized experience and skill. Between these two netiods 
entrants were “lost” by the governing system to the production system and 
only subject to the indirect influence of the governing system through 
conditions of employment and through the impact of the governing system 
on departmental management. We should, therefore, expect that the impact 
of the governing system on labour turnover would be most marked at the 

inning of the process and at a time when new entrants could first be 
expected to be applicants for training, for promotion, or for benefits accruing 
from long service.We should expect the impact to have the effect of erecting 
and maintaining barriers to the entry of those considered undesirable as 
employees, and of reducing the rate of leaving of those who have acquired 
experience and skills in the specialist activities of the Company. 

In the time-scale represented by Periods I and II we have said that the 
tension between the production and governing systems has been gradually 
reduced as the relationship between the two systems has been clarified. We 
should expect, therefore, that the impact of the governing system on labour 
turnover would bestronger for entrants (Period II) than for entrants (Period 1); 
that is, the barriers to entry would be stronger for entrants (Period II) than for 
entrants (Period I) and that those entrants (Period II) who had survived for 
some time would tend to stay longer than entrants (Period I). Because of 
the decision to employ adult males on semi-skilled machine work we should 
expect that a sn roportion of females would be employed in Period II 
than in Period I and, because of the preference for male employees as against 
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female employees, particularly in relation to training, we should not expect 
the reduction in the rate of leaving later in service to apply to females. Be- 
cause of the conflict between the governing system and the production 
system we should not expect much change in the rate of leaving of males 
during the time that entrants were “lost” to the production system. 

These expectations may be restated more specifically: 


(1) the rate of leaving in the early months of “life” of male entrants (Period I) 
would be similar to that of male entrants (Period II); and thereafter the rate 


TABLE 1 SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF MALE ENTRANTS TO THE 
LONDON FACTORY IN PERIOD I AND PERIOD II 
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TABLE 2 SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF FEMALE ENTRANTS TO THE 
LONDON FACTORY IN PERIOD I AND PERIOD II 
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9. The “Over 103” cell contains all those who were still working in the factory when the data was 
taken. 
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of leaving of male entrants (Period II) would be progressively slower than 
that of male entrants (Period I); and 

(2) the proportion of female entrants (Period II) would be smaller than the 
proportion of female entrants (Period I), and there would be little difference 
between the survival distributions of female entrants for Period I and 
Period II. 


Analysis of data supports these expectations and is given in Tables 1 and 2 
on the reverse page. In Table 1 it will be seen that the chance of survival 
of male entrants was the same for the first six months of the “life” of both 
entrant groups, but that thereafter the chance of survival was progressively 
greater for male entrants (Period II) than for male entrants (Period I) (up to 
two years, the extent of the data).1° In Table 2 it will be seen that there were 
fewer female entrants in Period II than in Period I as against more male 
entrants, and that there was no significant difference between the survival 
distributions in the two periods. The percentage distributions of male and 
female entrants together and the fitted curves to the distributions are shown 
in Figure 4.13 , 


Il. THE IMPACT OF CHANGES IN FACTORY ORGANIZATION 
AND POLICY ON DEPARTMENTAL LABOUR TURNOVER 


Differences Between Departments 


In a previous paper (9) we showed that four departments, the Line 
Shop, B,, Bz, and the Service Departmerit each gave evidence of a charac- 
teristic survival process. We described the departments as bounded regions 
whose boundaries were defined by reference to the size of the regions, their 
tasks, and role systems, and to the customs and attitudes of their members. 
More shortly, the departments could be said to have “lives” of their own; 
to have established degrees of independence from the factory to which they” 
all belonged. We exhibited this phenomenon by comparing the depart- 
mental survival distribution of those who entered departments from outside 
the factory (entrants (out)) and those who entered departments by transfer 
from elsewhere in the factory (entrants (in)). There was no significant 
difference in any department between the survival distributions of entrants 
(out) and entrants (in); that is, to say that in respect of survival within a 
department no distinction could be made between those who were new- 





1o. A short study carried out at the request of the Company in the last few weeks has allowed us to 
make a test of the 1950 entrants for the first twelve months of “life” of the entrant group (up to the 
end of 1951). The results confirm the trend shown by entrants (Period I and Period II). 

11. The extraction first of 1945 leavers and then of 1945 and 1946 leavers from the data progressively 
increased the difference between the survival distributions in the two periods. This observation supports 
the view that the changes were less the results of the dramatic change from war to peace than of the 
more gradual changes in factory organization and policy. 
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comers to the factory and those who had already had some service in 
another department.1* 

Since we regard departmental labour turnover as a function of a depart- 
ment as a sub-institution with a “life” of its own, we should expect that 
the impact on departmental labour turnover of changes in the factory as a 
whole would be affected by differences between departments. That is to 
say that, although we have related a change in factory labour turnover to 
changes in factory organization and policy, we could not predict that 
departmental turnover would necessarily change in the same way as that of 
the factory. Departmental deviations might arise from the different ways 
in which different departments “refracted” the impact of factory changes. 
Some departmental labour turnover might be expected to change in the 
same direction, some not to change at all, and some even to show change in 
an opposite direction to the change in factory turnover. We had insufficient 
evidence to make predictions of the direction of deviation in any department. 


Reduction in the Range of Differences of Departmental Labour Turnover 


We have said that the influence of the governing system on labour 
turnover was greater in Period II than in Period I as the tension on the 
boundary between the governing and the production systems was eased, 
and as the latter “internalized” the former as part of its own “culture”. We 
also know that the changes introduced by the governing system were 
directed towards ensuring that all employees enjoyed similar working 
conditions. Thus, the introduction of an appeals system set out in the 
“Principles of Organization” in 1946 allowed any employee, aggrieved by 
his treatment in a department, to appeal finally to a tribunal composed of a 
representative of the workers, a representative of management, and an inde- 
pendent chairman from outside the Company. The introduction and 
development of joint consultation allowed regular meetings between repre- 
sentatives of all departments to examine differences between departments. 

Although we could not predict the direction of change in any particular 
department we should expect that the effects of changes introduced by the 
governing system would be to make departments more like each other in 
their treatment of employees, and therefore, that the differences between 
departmental labour turnovers would be reduced. 

Only four departments, the Line Shop, B,, B,, and the Service Depart- 
ment had enough entrants in the two periods to warrant an analysis of their 
survival distributions. The above expectation may, therefore, be restated 
more specifically as: 


3) the degree of change of the departmental survival distributions of entrants 
a4 ig P 
(Period I) and entrants (Period IT) to the Line Shop, B,, B, and the Service 





12. A test of the survival distributions of entrants (out) and entrants (in) for both Period I and Period II 
for all four departments showed no significant difference for any department for either period. 
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Department would be different with a tendency for the survival distributions 
of the four departments to form a more homogeneous group for entrants 
Period II) than for entrants (Period I). 


Analysis of data supports these expectations and is given in Table 3. It will be 
seen that, in contrast to the Line Shop and B,, there was little difference 
between the survival distributions of entrants (Period I) and entrants 
(Period II) to the Service Department and B,. It will also be seen that, in 


TABLE 3 SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF ENTRANTS TO LINE SHOP, B,, By, 
AND SERVICE DEPARTMENTS IN PERIOD I AND PERIOD II 
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contrast to the survival distributions of entrants to the four departments 
in Period I, there was little difference between the survival distributions of 
entrants to the four departments in Period II. 


Il. SUB-INSTITUTIONAL DETERMINANTS OF CHANGE IN 
DEPARTMENTAL LABOUR TURNOVER 


To examine the sub-institutional determinants of change in depart- 
mental labour turnover, we should have to examine each department in 
turn, considering, for each department, to what extent it had a “life” of its 
own independent of the factory, and to what extent, because of this “life”, 
the impact of changes introduced by the governing system was differentially 
refracted by the departmental structure. No specific study was made within 
the Glacier Project of the impact of changes in the factory or of changes in 
departments on departmental labour turnover, but other work in the project 
provided some data about two departments, the Line Shop and the Service 
Department (5, 6, 8), two of the four machine-shops examined in the 
previous section. In Table 3 it can be seen that there was a difference between 
the departmental survival behaviour of entrants (Period I) and entrants 
(Period II) to the Line Shop but little difference for entrants to the Service 
Department. In this section the departmental structures of the Line Shop 
and Service Department will be examined for both periods. It will be shown 
that the change in turnover in the Line Shop is consistent with change in 
Line Shop structure and that the similarity of labour turnover in the Service 
Department is consistent with the persistence of Service Department struc- 
ture. It will also be shown that the deviation from the factory pattern of 
change is consistent, in both departments, with departmental reactions to 
changes in factory organization and policy. 


THE LINE SHOP 
Labour Turnover of the Line Shop 


The survival distributions of male entrants to the Line Shop in Periods I 
and II are shown in Table 4. (There were too few female entrants in Period II 
to warrant analysis.) It will be seen that more male entrants survived for 
longer than two years in Period II than in Period I, and that the change in 
the survival distributions of the two periods deviate from the pattern of 
change-in the factory (Table 1). In contrast to factory survival there is a 
marked decrease in the rate of leaving in the first six months of the “life” 
of entrants. 


The Structure of the Line Shop 18 


In the nineteen-twenties, the expanding motor industry of Great Britain 
developed mass-production methods to meet the growing demand for 





13. This description of the Line Shop is condensed from Rice, 1951 (8). 
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TABLE 4 SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF MALE ENTRANTS TO THE LINE 
SHOP IN PERIOD I AND PERIOD II 





Leavers expressed as 
Number of Leavers Percentages of 
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cheaper cars. The motor industry, in turn, demanded large numbers of com- 
ponents at low cost to be delivered in such quantities that they could be used 
as received, thereby avoiding the high cost of unnecessary handling and 
storage. To meet these demands, the Glacier Metal Company developed 
continuous methods for the production of bearings. In continuous line- 
production each bearing is passed to the next operation as one operation is 
completed, and finished bearings start to come off a line as soon as the first 
bearing passed all operations. In batch-production, used in other machine 
shops, an operation or a set of related operations is completed on each bear- 
ing of a total batch before the next operation is started, and deliveries cannot 
be made until a whole batch has passed all operations. 

Line-production can, in one sense, be considered as a limiting stage of 
batch-production, in which the batch is reduced to one bearing. Because the 
time taken to complete an operation on a batch of one is, however, so much 
shorter on a batch of many, the sequence and timing of operations has to be 
more carefully balanced and the movement of part-finished bearings has to 
be more rigidly controlled. The more rigid control of movement restricts 
the worker's freedom to choose his own pace and method of working, and 
the need for a balanced time-sequence of operations leads to a greater job- 
breakdown with the consequent lowering of the skills required to akan 
individual operations. 

In batch-production a supervisor is directly responsible for feeding each 
operator weak work. By contrast, in line-production, the supervisor is only 
indirectly responsible for keeping each operator supplied with work which 
reaches him tom the worker performing the preceding operation. The role 
relationship system of batch-production is based on a series of interrelated 
pairs, the supervisor with each worker; in line-production the role relation- 
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ship system is based on a chain of interrelated operator-positions, each 
operator, except the first and the last, making relationships with those in the 
preceding and succeeding operator positions; the supervisor makes a rela- 
tionship with the total work group. In line-production, the group, as distinct 
from the individual, controls the pace and rhythm of work. Until 1951 
when the Line Shop went on to flat rates (8) workers were paid by group 
piece work whereas those on batch production were paid, and still are paid, 
by individual piece-work. 

Because the Line Shop is organized into line groups, each of whose 
members is dependent upon the others for the effective performance of his 
tasks, newcomers to the shop have to be assimilated quickly. Because of 
job-breakdown, individual operations are simpler than those in other 
machine shops and learning-time for newcomers can in consequence be 
comparatively short. It is in the interest of the group that newcomers should 
become experienced and efficient members of the line as soon as possible, 
even though, because of their inexperience, they may interfere with the 


pace and rhythm of work and therefore be resented. 


The Course of Change in Structure in Line Shop in Period I and Period IT 
The basic task of the Line Shop—the production of thin-walled bearings 
in large quantities from long runs—remained the same in both periods. 
Technical developments had the effect, however, of defining the task more 
wernd in Period II than in Period I. When the Line Shop was first estab- 


hed it contained three main varieties of operations—pressing, diecasting, 
and machining. In 1939 all press-work was transferred to the Press Shop. 
The use of bimetal strip, first for plain bearings and then for flanged bearings, 
virtually eliminated diecasting from thin-wall bearing manufacture, and, by 
the end of Period I, all diecasting had been withdrawn from the Line Shop, 
leaving the Line Shop in Period II as a machine shop only. Before the Line 
Shop was started experimental lines were set up in neighbouring machine 
shops and these lines continued to produce thin-walled bearings up to the 
end of the war. At the end of Period I, all lines in other departments were 
absorbed into the Line Shop. These various changes opened the way for an 
engineering re-organization at the beginning of Period II which, by 1946, 
had increased overall operational speeds in the shop by an average of sixty- 
seven per cent. In Period II, therefore, as a consequence of changes which 
were introduced by the governing system of the factory, not only were there 
no other parts of the factory where comparable work was done, but there 
were no other parts of the factory working at comparable speeds. 

The picture of changes in the Line Shop in the two periods is one of tech- 
nical and administrative re-organization, initiated by the governing system 
of the factory, which led to an increased homogeneity of tasks within the 
shop and to an increased differentiation of shop tasks and speeds from those 
of other machine shops. Newcomers to the Line Shop in Period II can be 
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said, therefore, to have entered a department which had achieved a more 
recognizable identity and which was able to realize its own “life” more com- 
pletely than that entered by newcomers in Period I. 

That the Line Shop and its task had become more acceptable to its 
members in Period II in Period I is supported by an analysis of the use 
of entrant-leaver routes during the two periods.!* This shows that, in respect 
of the use of entrant-leaver routes, the Line Shop became more independent 
of the rest of the factory in Period II than it had been in Period I. That is 
to say that the membership forces deriving from the Line Shop were 
stronger for entrants (Period II) than for entrants (Period I), and, more- 
over, that they increased with the increasing “life” of the entrant group 
in Period II. In short, the longer a man stayed in the Line Shop in Period 
II the more of a Line. Shop man he became. The results are given in 
Table 5, in which it will be seen that there was a significant Danian 
the distributions of destinations of entrants (out) and entrants (in) in Period I 
but no significant difference between the distributions in Period II. It will 
also be seen that, as between one year and two years of life in Period I, 
there was a decrease in the value of y? indicating an increase in relative inde- 
pendence, a reversal of the direction of change in Period I (shown by the 
ratio x? at one year of “life”: y? of two years of “life”’). 

TABLE 5 NUMBERS USING FOUR ENTRANT-LEAVER ROUTES THROUGH 


LINE SHOP FOR ENTRANTS (PERIOD I AND PERIOD II) AFTER 
ONE YEAR OF “LIFE” AND AFTER TWO YEARS OF “LIFE” 





“Life” of Period I Period II 
Entrant 
Group Entrant | Entrant | Value Entrant | Entrant | Value 


(Out) | (In) | of x? (Out) | (In) | of x? 








One Leaver (out)| 177 95 22 
Year Leaver (in) 37 ° . 27 10 
Alive 117 21 


Total 239 $3 


Leaver (out) 118 25 
Leaver (in) ' : 46 13 
Alive 75 15 


| Total 53 




















Ratio—y? at One Year of “Life”: 
4° at Two years of “Life” 09 3°6 

















The reduction of the rate of leaving in the first six months of life of the 
entrant group and the retention of more entrants at the end of two years 





14. The analysis was made by the method used in an earlier paper (10). 
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is thus seen to be contemporary and consistent with the need to assimilate 
new entrants quickly, with the comparative ease with which Line Sho 
skills could be acquired, and with the changes in Line Shop structure which 
made the department more acceptable to its members. 


THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The Labour Turnover of the Service Department 


The survival distributions of male entrants to the Service Department 
in Periods I and II is shown in Table 6. (There were too few female entrants 
in either period to warrant analysis.) It will be seen that there is no signi- 
ficant difference between the survival distributions, and that in being similar 
they differ from the corresponding figures for the factory as a whole (Table 1.) 


TABLE 6 SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTION OF MALE ENTRANTS TO THE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT IN PERIOD I AND PERIOD II 





Leavers expressed as 
Number of Leavers Percentages of 
Survival Entrant Groups Degrees 
Intervals | of 
Weeks From From | From From Freedom 
Entrants | Entrants | Entrants | Entrants 





| 
34 34 





| 
(Period I) | (Period II) | (Period I) | (Period II) 
| 


0-25 
26-51 20 
$2-77 | II 
78-103 8 10 


8 | 
| 
Over 103 | 34 
| 1 


II : 











00 














Total | 73 





The Structure of the Service Department 1 


Three kinds of activity are included in the Service Department—the 
repair of customers’ used bearings, the manufacture of bearings for special 
orders, and replacement engineering. The Service Department was set up 
in 1931 to take out of the main works the repairs and the orders for single 
sets of bearings which interfered with the flow of production. As the 
number of Service Department customers increased, more bearings were 
produced than were required to fill special orders, and the surplus was put 
into stock so that repeat orders could be filled quickly. In this way a replace- 
ment service selling bearings directly from stock was gradually Acwdliged. 


As the service developed and larger numbers of similar bearings were re- 





15. This description of the Service Department is condensed from material appearing in Jaques, 
1951 (4), Jaques, 1950 (5), and Jaques, Rice and Hill, 1951 (6). 
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quired, orders for replacement stocks were placed with other machine 
shops in the factory, since they were better equipped than the Service 
Department to produce large numbers economically. 

Bearings, made or repaired in the Service Department, vary from very 
small to very large, and machine operations vary both with the type of 
bearing and with the amount of wear and distortion of those sent in for 
repair. Few jigs and tools can be provided and machine-tools have to be 
more adaptable than those in other machine-shops. Much in the Service 
Department, therefore, depends on the ability of individual workers to 
improvise. Because some of the “raw material” has been used, difficulties 
during repair are frequent but are often imperceptible until the job is well 
advanced. In short, in the Service Department, special skills over and above 
those required in the rest of the factory are demanded, and responsibility 
has to be placed on individual workers to cope with the difficulties they 
encounter. 

Service Department customers differ from those of the main works, and 
because of the special nature of the jobs they want done they frequently have 
closer contact with those in the department than customers normally have 
with employees in the rest of the factory. Different work, different skills, 
greater individual responsibility, and different customer relationships have 
all required different kinds of control, co-ordination, and service functions. 
To provide these the Service Department employs its own draughtsmen 
and production engineers, and its own salesmen and estimators; it has its 
own accounts department and even its own telephone switchboard. In many 
ways it can be regarded as a factory within a factory containing its own 
governing system within itself. The impact of the factory governing system 
on the Service Department is, therefore, mediated through its own governing 
system, which, apart from a Personnel Department, is a small replica of that 
of the factory. 

The difference between the Service Department and other departments 
of the factory is demonstrated by the attitudes and behaviour of its members. 
They have always referred to the rest of the factory as “‘the factory over the 
road” though no such geographical division has ever existed, and as early as 
1935, only four years after the establishment of the department, they refused 
to join the rest of the factory in the strike, which they felt had nothing to do 
with them. They have always been proud of their special skills and of their 
special relationships with customers. 


The Persistence of the Structure of the Service Department in Period I and Period II 


During Period I the Service Department relinquished much of its repair 
and special order work. Without any basic change in its equipment or in 
its dis and relationships, it assisted the main factory to fill war-time orders 
for new bearings. That this assistance was only a temporary adaptation for 
war-time purposes was shown at the end of the war, when the department 
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immediately started to regain its previous markets and to return new bearing 
production to other departments of the factory. During the greater part of 
Period II the production shop of the Service Department was engaged once 
more on repairs and special orders. 

The major impact of the governing system of the factory on the struc- 
ture of the Service Department in Period II was in the expansion of replace- 
ment services. This was accelerated in 1947 when the original manager of 
the department retired and a new Divisional Manager was appointed. This 
expansion, however, employed comparatively few people since bearings 
for replacement stocks were obtained almost exclusively from other machine 
shops, and Service Department activity was concerned mainly with buying, 
storing, and selling. The absorption of the impact of the governing system 
by replacement activity allowed the Service Department production shop to 
continue comparatively unchanged by that impact. In addition, the ability 
of the Line Shop and other machine shops to produce bearings for replace- 
ment stocks made the Service Department an important customer to the 
rest of the factory—a role which emphasized its difference from the rest of 
the factory. 

The persistence of the Service Department structure was shown in the 
difficulty experienced by the new Divisional Manager in trying to modify 
the department's isolation. Although joint consultation was started in the 
factory in 1914, it was not until the end of 1948 that the Service Department 
consented to send representatives to the Works Committee, and even then 
only on a twelve months’ trial; and although at the end of that trial period 
the relationship was continued, there were, in 1950, still those who expressed 
strong feelings about “‘interference from over the road”. 

The picture of the Service Department in the two periods is of an adapta- 
tion to a change of task in the production shop during the war, but of a 
— return to its customary task as soon as possible after the end of the war; 
of a development in replacement services which increased the business of the 
department but which also facilitated the maintenance of production shop 
structure. To the newcomer in Period II the Service Department appeared 
much the same as it did to the newcomer in Period I—only towards the 
end of Period II were there any signs of relaxation in its vigorous independ- 
ence. This view of the department is supported by an analysis of the use of 
entrant-leaver routes in the two periods. The results are given in Table 7. It 
will be seen that there was no significant difference between the distributions 
of destinations of entrants (out) and entrants (in) in either Period I or Period 
II. It will also be seen that, as between one year of “ life” and two years of 
“life” in Period II, there was, in contrast to the Line Shop, an increase in the 
value of y? indicating a relaxation of independence for the second year 
of life of the Period II entrant group (shown by the ratio of y? at one year of 
“life”: x? at two years of “life” which for the Line Shop was > I). 

The similarity of Service Department labour turnover in the two periods 
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TABLE 7 NUMBERS USING FOUR ENTRANT-LEAVER ROUTES THROUGH 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT FOR ENTRANTS (PERIOD I AND 
PERIOD II) AFTER ONE YEAR OF “LIFE” AND AFTER TWO 
YEARS OF “LIFE” 





i Period II 
“Life of” Period I erio 


Entrant | 
Group Entrant | Entrant| Value Entrant | Entrant| Value | Value 


(Out) | (In) | of 72 (Out) | (in) | of 2 | of P 











One Leaver (out)| 43 17 
Year Leaver (in) 3 | 3° . 6 
Alive 45 24 


Total 47 


Leaver (out) 19 
Leaver (in) . : 10 
Alive 18 











Total 47 











Ratio—y? at One Year of “Life”: 
y? at Two Years of “Life” | 9 “4 


1 














is thus seen to be consistent with the persistence of the departmental structure 
and of the customary patterns of behaviour which had grown up round the 
structure; and the deviation from the pattern of change of factory labour 
turnover is consistent with absorption of the impact of the governing system 
of the factory in that activity, replacement services, which had least effect on 
the department as a whole. 


DISCUSSION 


In this paper, we have related change in factory labour turnover to 
changes in the relationship between the production system and the control, 
co-ordination and service functions of the governing system. We have shown 
that the direct impact of the governing system on factory labour turnover 
through the Personnel Department has been confined to the beginning of the 
process and to the later stages of the period of differential transit; and that 
between these periods entrants have been “lost” by the governing system 
to the production system and have only been affected indirectly through 
departments. We have argued that departments have “lives” of their own, 
in some degree independent of the factory, and that the capacity of the 
governing system to change the labour turnover of a department has 
depended on the interaction of the factory and the department. In conse- 
quence, change in the labour turnover of departments could differ between 
departments and could also deviate from the factory pattern of change for 
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the factory as a whole. The suggestion is strong that any attempt by the 
governing system to alter the course of the factory labour turnover process 
must take account not only of the total process but of departmental contri- 
butions to it. Where, as in the Glacier Metal Company, no change is pro- 
duced during the time that entrants are “lost” by the governing system to 
the production system, it appears that attention should next be paid to the 
departmental treatment of employees during their early months of life in 
the department. 

The view of labour turnover as a total process extending from sources 
of entrants to destinations of leavers implies, however, that change in any 
part of the process is likely to affect other parts of the process. The implica- 
tion is that even when new procedures do produce Seiieed change in one 
part of the process, it is necessary to expect, and to make adequate provision 
for, changes in other parts. A reduction of the rate of leaving in the period 
of differential transit, for example, might so alter the availability of various 
entrant-leaver routes that a company might be unable to retain a hold on 
many of its experienced employees, or by losing some of its reputation for 
providing rapid up-grading and promotion might cease to attract so many 
promising applicants. As well as the measures taken to reduce the rate of 
leaving in the period of differential transit it might, therefore, be necessary 
also to modify both the selection and engagement procedures and the pro- 
cedures which are designed to maintain a low rate of leaving in the period 
of settled connection. 

A further consequence of the view of labour turnover as a total process 
is that measures designed to reduce the rate of leaving, but directed to the 
leaving event only, are unlikely to be completely effective; similarly, that 
measures designed to attract entrants, but confined to recruitment and induc- 
tion, are likely to be equally ineffective. In other words, techniques and pro- 
cedures which are designed only to deal with entering and leaving as isolated 
events are unlikely to have great impact on the process as a whole. Only 
when the measures taken are manifestations of change within the total 
institution are they likely to be effective. 

More generally, it may be suggested that labour turnover can be con- 
sidered as but one method by which members of an institution may with- 
draw from the institutional employment field. For some members the with- 
drawal may be temporary; thus, after leaving they may later seek, and 
obtain, re-engagement; for others the withdrawal may be permanent. 
Withdrawal from the institutional employment field may, however, be 
achieved by other means—for example, by lost time or by low productivity. 
In most employing institutions withdrawal by leaving is so much more 
obvious than withdrawal by other means that the relationship between the 
various methods may be difficult to determine. It is, however, legitimate to 
speculate that the current view of labour turnover, low productivity, and 
lost-time rates, as parallel indicators of industrial morale invariably showing 
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positive correlations, may be inaccurate, and that they may instead represent 
alternative means to the same end. That is to say, while under some condi- 
tions labour turnover, lost time, and low productivity may show positive 
_ correlations, in other conditions an increase in one form of withdrawal might 
well lead to a decrease in others. 

Finally, we draw attention to recent work by Von Bertalanffy and 
others on General System theory which we found suggestive when con- 
sidering labour turnover (1, 2). From the physical point of view, all living 
systems are open systems in which there is import and export of material 
and, therefore, change in the components of the system. Open systems may 
attain a time-independent steady state where the system remains constant as 
a whole though a is a continuous flow of materials. 

If system is small relative to environment, the steady-state ratio of 
components of an open system depends only on the system constants, and 
not on the environmental conditions. The system manifests forces which 
are directed against the disturbance of the steady state, that is, the system 
shows adaptation to new situations, and self-regulation is one of its basic 
characteristics. The London factory of the Glacier Metal Company thus 
satisfied many of the conditions of open systems, and its labour turnover 
processes approximated those of organic metabolism. 


SUMMARY 


1. The development of the production and governing systems of the 
Glacier Metal Company was analysed. It was shown that the growth of the 
Company from a small metallurgical workshop to a specialist manufacturer of 
bearings required the addition of service, control, and co-ordination func- 
tions external to the production system. These functions became the 
governing system of the Company. 

2. The concentration of the manufacture of bearings in a specialist com- 
pany led to the demand for employees who could acquire the skills necessary 
to perform specialist activities and who would stay in the Company once 
they had acquired them. A Personnel Department was established, as part of 
the governing system, to satisfy the man-power needs of the production 
system. 

3. The development of the governing system gave rise to conflict be- 
tween the governing system itself and the production system. In conse- 
quence, members of the production system resisted changes introduced by 
the governing system: This resistance was modified as the conflict between 
the production and governing systems was resolved. 

4. The impact of the governing system on labour turnover occurred at 
the beginning of the life of entrant groups, and after entrants had already 
survived for some time in the factory. Between these periods ensrants were 
“lost” by the governing system to the production system. 
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5. The measures introduced by the governing system were shown to 
have had the effect of reducing the proportion of female entrants to the 
factory and to have reduced the rate of leaving of male entrants after they 
had already survived for longer than six months. The rates of leaving of 
female entrants, and of male entrants in their first six months of “life”, was 
shown to be unaffected. 

6. It was also shown that the measures introduced by the governing 
system had the effect of reducing the range of differences between the 
labour turnovers of four departments of the factory, while allowing the 
departments to differ from each other and thus to deviate from the pattern 
of change of the factory as a whole. 

7. Two departments of the factory were examined in which the change of 
departmental labour turnover deviated from the pattern of change of the 
factory as a whole. In one department it was shown that the change in 
departmental labour turnover was consistent with the change in depart- 
mental structure. In the other department it was shown that the lack of 
change in departmental labour turnover was consistent with the persistence 
of departmental structure. In both departments it was shown that the devia- 
tion en the pattern of change of the factory as a whole was consistent with 
the way in which the departments had “refracted” changes in factory organ- 
ization and policy. 

8. Some practical implications for dealing with problems of labour turn- 
over arising from this and from previous papers of the series were outlined. 


They included the need to consider the whole labour turnover process 
rather than isolated events in it when introducing measures designed to alter 
the rate of leaving, and, as a corollary to this, the need to take account of 
the effects on other parts of the process of measures designed to alter the 
rate of leaving at some specific point in the process. 

9. It was suggested that labour turnover lost time, and low productivity 


provided alternative methods of withdrawal from an employment field. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF 
IMMIGRANT BEHAVIOUR 


S. N. EISENSTADT 





I. THE PROBLEM 


In the first paper of this series, we analysed the conditions under which 
different types of immigrants evolve positive or negative predispositions 
towards undertaking the performance of new roles within the absorbing 
social structure. Immigration necessarily involves the shrinkage of the immi- 
grant’s sphere of active social relations. The immigrant’s field of active par- 
ticipation (his family, small neighbourhood groups, etc.) usually becomes 
separated from the total institutional field of the absorbing society. 

In this paper we shall attempt to describe and analyse the concrete per- 
formance of various roles by the immigrants. Our main concern will be to 
analyse the institutionalization of these roles, i.e., the extent to which the 
immigrants learn to perform roles which are normally sanctioned in the 
absorbing society, or the extent to which new roles performed by the immi- 
grants are sanctioned. Institutionalization of immigrant behaviour entails 
both the extension of the field of his active social participation and the trans- 
formation of his basic group-relations according to new institutional norms 
evolved through the interaction of the old and new inhabitants. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF BEHAVIOUR AS TRANSFORMATION OF THE IMMI- 

GRANTS’ PRIMARY GROUP 

The institutionalization of roles can be best viewed as transformation 
of the immigrant’s primary groups and fields of social relations. Through 
the interweaving of these groups and fields within the social structure of 
the absorbing country, the immigrant’s behaviour becomes institutionalized 
in the structure. If institutionalized, his role expectations are both com- 
patible with the role-definitions of the absorbing society and can be realized 
within it. 

To analyse the institutionalization of the immigrant’s role, we first 
propose the main criteria of the transformation of their primary groups : 


Criteria of transformation of primary groups: 
(a) The development of group values and aspirations which are compatible 





1. Eisenstadt, S. N., ‘The Process of Absorption of New Immigrants in Israel”, Human Relations, 
Vol. V, No. 3, 1952. (The Tables in this paper are based on those in the first.) 
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with the values and roles of the absorbing society and are realizable 
within it. Initially, the immigrants’ primary groups are bearers of their 
former aspirations and values. The extent to which these are changed 
according to the possibilities and role-definitions of the new society is 
an important index of role-institutionalization. 

(b) The extension of the solidarity of these groups to the new (absorbing) 
society by development of (i) identification with the ultimate values 
and symbols of the society; (ii) a feeling of belonging to it; and (iii) 
active participation within it. 

The general relations of the immigrants’ primary group with the 
general framework of the new society do not, however, constitute the 
entire web of social relations. The following additional criteria are pro- 
posed as indicating (i) the extent to which the immigrants’ roles are 
extended from their primary groups to wider spheres of social relations; 
or (ii) the extent to which there exist constant and stable channels of 
communication between primary groups and wider institutional fields 
of the social structure. 

(c) The scope of the immigrants’ institutional ‘and associational activities 
extending from their primary groups’ participation in various associa- 
tions (political parties, etc.). 

(d) The extent to which the immigrants’ behaviour within primary groups 
is oriented towards wider “reference groups” established in the social 
structure (class and status groups, ad as standards, etc.); and the 
extent to which this behaviour is accepted by these groups. 

(ec) The extent of development of stable social relations with “older” mem- 
bers of the social structure, up to the establishment of new primary 
groups with them. 

(While all the former criteria refer mainly to the transformation of 
the values and structure of the immigrants’ groups, this last criterion 
implies also some change in the groups’ membership composition.) 





Only as these channels of communication between the immigrants’ 
primary groups and the absorbing social structure develop and continue to 
function smoothly, do we witness the continuation of the institutionalization 
of the immigrants’ behaviour. 

The obverse of institutionalization is the development of fields of un- 
structured anomic behaviour—behaviour which is not regulated according 
to any established norm and which does not evince stable organization.? 
Two different types of anomic behaviour, or of anomic fields in the social 
structure, may be distinguished: first, behaviour which runs counter to 
established norms (deviant behaviour); and, second, lack of predisposition 
to perform certain roles which are inherent in the social structure (for 





2. See Eisenstadt, S. N.: Unstructured Social Behaviour in a Situation of Culture-Contact, paper read 
before the 12th International Congress of Psychology, Edinburgh, 1948. 
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enn the lack of preparedness to participate in occupational, political, 
or cultural associations). While the first type of anomic behaviour is that 
stressed in the literature,? in our case the second is usually of equal 
importance. 

It is obvious, then, that institutionalization of behaviour is a multi- 
dimensional process, out of which can emerge. many concrete types of 
participation in, and identification with, the social structure. 

This paper will attempt to analyse some of the main types of institution- 
alization observed in this research and the conditions under which they may 
arise. It may be basically postulated that the extent and scope of such institu- 
tionalization is a function of the compatibility of two factors: the immigrants’ 
aspirations (role-expectations), and the possibility of their normative realiza- 
tion in the absorbing society (conditions of absorption). It is therefore 
— to analyse briefly the second factor before describing the concrete 
types of institutionalization.‘ 


CONDITIONS OF ABSORPTION 


In order to be able to analyse the impact of various conditions of absorp- 
tion on the behaviour of immigrants, we had to construct a set of highly 
abstract indices of the establishment of stable patterns of role-performance 
within the new social structure: 


Criteria of extension of stable social behaviour: 


Positive (in approximate order of importance): (i) faithful performance 
of roles required in new situations; (ii) stability of behaviour and of 
social relations and groups; (iii) development of stable relations with old 
inhabitants; (iv) development of some feeling of security and of active 
participation within the new situations. 

Negative: (In addition, of course, to negative manifestations of positive 
indices): (i) a high incidence of aggression—oriented either towards 
representatives and values of the absorbing society or towards members 
of their own groups; (ii) personal disorganization, apathy and regression 
to immediate, “biological”, vegetative needs. 


Our main interest was to investigate under what absorption conditions 
(i.e., the types of relations of immigrants with the representatives of the 
absorbing social situation, and the representatives’ behaviour towards the 
immigrants) these types of behaviour were found. As most of our material 
bearing on this problem was gathered through direct observation of social 
behaviour, it was not always easy to develop exact quantitative comparisons. 
We have therefore analysed here only those cases where the differences of 
behaviour were outstanding. 





3. See, for instarice, Merton, R.: “Social Structure and Anomie”, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(Free Press, 1950), and T. Parsons, The Social System (Free Press, 1951; Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 
1952). 

4. For discussion of the immigrants’ aspirations and role predisposition, see Eisenstadt, op. cit. 
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Our first step was to inquire whether the occurrence of these types of 
behaviour was related to any “physical” conditions of absorption, such as 
working conditions, economic emolument, and living conditions. Positive 
indices were usually more frequent within the agricultural settlements than 
within other ecological centres. As for the other physical conditions, 
minimal conditions, the defining of which differed from group to group, 
were a sine qua non of stable behaviour. But the immigrants’ definition of 
these conditions, not some “minimum standard” as defined by us, was 
important. 

The non-“physical” conditions are here presented in an hierarchical 
order which parallels more or less the hierarchical order of indices: 


1. Unity of the definition of the situation in which the immigrants had to participate. 
This “unity” is defined as: 


(a) temporal continuity and stability of demands made on the immigrants 
by each of the different absorbing organizations, such as the housing 
authorities, the labour exchange, or the absorption bureau of the 
Jewish Agency; 

(b) fulfilment of promises made in relation to these demands; 

(c) compatibility between the demands and promises of the different 
absorbing agencies. 


Only in so far as the immigrant perceives a social field with some sort of 
temporal continuity and stability can he develop a “temporal” (future) 
perspective. Such a perspective is a prerequisite of the ability to perform the 
roles demanded of the immigrant and to establish some stable behaviour. 
The lack of this unity was experienced by most immigrants as definitely 
frustrating and gave rise to the different negative indices. 


TABLE I THE DISTRIBUTION OF NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE INDICES IN 
UNITARY AND NON-UNITARY SITUATION 





Aggressive | Regression Listening | Agreement 


Aggression to with the 
Demands | and Apathy Persuasion | Official 





Unitary Situation 35% 40% 25% 60% 50% 
Non-unitary Situation 75% 85% 45% 20% 10% 




















The unity of the situation gives rise, however, only to the most elemen- 
tary basis of stability of behaviour. In itself it does not enlarge the immi- 
grants’ social space nor give rise to active initiative on their part in new roles 
and organization. The bureaucratic nature of the conditions of absorption 
necessarily limits the immigrants within the confines of more passive and 
elementary roles. It may also prevent them from extending their activities 
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within the new social structure to an extent that may give them a feeling 
of security, “belonging”, or participation. 


2. Infusions of bureaucratic structure with rimary, non-formal elements of 
behaviour. The following main types of “infusion”’ took place: 


(a) The offical “going out” of his bureaucratic capacity and establishing 
more direct personal relations with those in his care. In general, in 
these cases the official tries to perform also some more personal pro- 
tective, and advisory functions outside his formal role, and to enlarge 
the immigrants’ field of participation and their feeling of active 
belonging. The effect of such behaviour on the immigrants was 
usually very great. It could be seen in the parents’ interest in the 
schools and the learning of their children, and in attempts to organize 
strong public pressure against some deviant characters. The opposite 
type of behaviour—the authoritarian formalism of the official— 
usually produced negative results and a recession of the positive 
indices. 

(b) The official’s main function consisting in the organization of activities 
among the immigrants, which could not be realized without some 
degree of spontaneity and informality on their part. Instances of such 
activities were the organization of cultural activities, of lessons in 
Hebrew, and of party-membership. In all these cases the success of 
the official was conditional on his more “personal” type of behaviour. 
But once this was maintained, the “objective” demands of this type 
of activity tended to extend in a larger measure the immigrants’ field 
of participation. Our investigation has shown numerous comparative 
instances of the influence of the different types of official behaviour 
on the occurrence of the positive and negative indices. 

(c) The official’s function compelling him to become, as it were, a 
member of the immigrants’ own group. The most important in- 
stances of this type can be found among instructors in new agricul- 
tural settlements and co-operatives, and leaders in youth-movements. 
The officials had to immerse themselves within the immigrants’ 
group, to perform roles according to the immigrants’ expectations, 
and to find some modus vivendi between these and the new gradually 
evolving objectives of the group. In this type, the official’s role 
included the two former types. His success—and the success of the 
group in its process of transformation—was dependent on his capacity 
to establish primary relations, to enhance their own protective and 
guiding functions while minimizing their authoritarian aspects. 


The most crucial evidence for the importance of all these types of be- 
haviour—and especially the third one—could be found in the development 
of the co-operative agricultural settlements, which we have investigated. 
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The successful functioning and development of these settlements were to a 
very large extent dependent on the appropriate type of behaviour on the 
part of the instructors. Some cases of disorganization and failure were clearly 
related to the instructor’s insistence on authoritarian behaviour and his 
failure to obtain the immigrants’ full participation in the affairs of the 
settlement. 

The former conditions are important in the widening and stabilizing of 
the immigrants’ social relations, but they are not, by themselves, enough to 
enable them to establish and maintain a totally new hierarchy of relations 
and behaviour. They touch on only a few chiefly peripheral spheres of the 
immigrants’ lives, and do not enable them to acquire all the prerequisites 
of a full status and participation in the new social structure. This end can 
be achieved only as the immigrants are brought into organizations and 
groups which encompass most of the spheres of social activity and in which 
they are given equal status with the old inhabitants. This may happen in 
either of three cases: (i) when the immigrants succeed in penetrating into 
groups and organizations of the old inhabitants; (ii) when immigrants to- 
gether with old inhabitants establish such new groups and organizations; 
and (iii) when immigrants establish among themselves groups patterned 
after those of the old inhabitants, which, ipso facto, entitle them to full status. 
In our investigation we have come across mainly the first and third cases. 
The first case occurs in old-established agricultural settlements and in some 
urban social circles. The third can be found mainly within the new agricul- 
tural settlements of the immigrants. While the cases (especially of the first 
type) are relatively rare, whenever they develop on the basis of the former 
conditions the development of positive indices is speeded up and is more 
successful. This condition constitutes the main prerequisite for the develop- 
ment of full adaptation.® 

The importance for the immigrants of such factors as living conditions 
and types of work can be understood only in the context of these condi- 
tions of absorption. Beyond the mere minimum level of physical conditions 
(defined by them according to their predispositions to change and/or their 
specific cultural traditions), they evaluate their work and related circum- 
stances in terms of these conditions. Only so far as their working and living 
situation contains these elements does it serve as a level of adaptation. 

We can also understand now why positive indices occur more frequently 
in agricultural settlements than in other ecological types of settlement. It is 
not the ecological setting per se that is important, from our point of view, 
but mainly the fact that the social setting of a settlement is more amenable 
to the development of all the above mentioned conditions. The same social 
conditions may—and do—occur in other settings, although in our investiga- 
tions to a lesser extent. 





5. Adaptation, however, is always a gradual process, not an instant event, and may be often reversed. 
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Il. TYPES AND PROCESSES OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


Before describing the various concrete types which were found during 
our investigations, we shall first briefly recapitulate and enlarge to some 
extent the basic criteria of concrete behaviour according to which these 
types were construed. These criteria, which are derived from the general 
criteria of transformation of the immigrants’ groups, are related mainly to 
two interconnected fields: (a) participation within the social system; and 
(b) identification with its values and symbols. 


Main criteria of concrete institutionalization: 


(a) Participation: (i) the spread of social fields in which the immigrant 
takes up roles—whether limited to his immediate family circle of extend- 
ing to other wider fields of the social structure; (ii) the stability of the 
immigrants’ behaviour within the fields; (iii) the quality of institutional 
participation within these fields; (the extent to which the immigrants’ 
behaviour is patterned according to the accepted institutional norms of 
the absorbing society, or on the contrary, according to the particularistic 
norms of the immigrants’ groups, or, finally, without reference to any 
norms at all.) ¢ 

(b) Identification: (iv) positive or negative identification with the new 
country and its values; (v) the extent of identification; the extent of 
active orientation towards the general values of the social system, or, 
obversely, the extent to which one’s orientation is limited only to one’s 
family and its values; (vi) the extent and direction of criticisms and 
opposition to various norms and values of the social system; especially 
the development of particularistic identification of various immigrant 
groups, opposed to the common identification of the social system; 
(vii) the nature and internal structure of these criticisms: their rationality 
subscription under general principles, or, obversely, a pure “ritualistic” 
attitude; (viii) the extent of the feeling of belonging to the new society 
and of the possibility of achieving various goals and changes through 


one’s (individual or concerted) society. 


Each of these criteria (which are but concrete evidences of the trans- 
formation of the immigrants’ primary groups) can, of course, be sub- 
divided into greater detail and the concrete interconnections between the 
different items can be manifold. It was found, however, that these inter- 
connections are not random but tend to cluster into some definite, meaning- 
ful types. Each of these shows a high degree of consistency in its internal 





6. A very important sub-criterion here is the extent to which the immigrants tend to concentrate 
on specific social groups which constitute a definitely new element in the social structure (e.g. ethnic 
groups within political parties). 
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traits which range from 65 to 90 per cent of the cases. These types can then, 
in their turn, also be broken up to some extent. 
The following were found to be the main concrete types of the inquiry: 


A. The isolate apathetic family. Of this type in our sample were 145 families 
from North Africa, 20 from Turkey, 95 from Central and Eastern Europe, 
8 from Bulgaria and 17 from Yugoslavia. From the point of view of institu- 
tionalization of behaviour, this type is the most extremely negative one. 
The extent of its institutionalization is minimal: it exists only on the margins 
of the social system and rarely develops beyond them. Its main characteristic 
is the swift breaking down of the solidarity and action-potential of the small 
primary groups, as a result of the unrealizability of their rigid “ritualistic” 
aspirations and values. Immigrants of this type exhibit growing aggression 
and/or apathy in their behaviour and mutual relations. The scope of their 
social participation is minimal—usually limited to the most basic, technically 
necessary, relations and activities within the social structure, and to the fulfil- 
ment of their most basic needs. Their social relations and activities are very 
unstable and unordered, and they have lost the capacity for effective wider 
social relations. This applies to communication with both the representatives 
and bearers of the values of their former social structure and those of the 
new absorbing one. Owing to the total unrealizability of their role-expecta- 
tions, their communicating capacity with the wider social structure is 
entirely blocked and they behave without reference to actual group- 
standards. Consequently the extent of their activity in various spheres— 
economic, educational, etc.—is minimal and unstable, giving them almost 
no possibility of acquiring any secure basis within the new social structure. 

From the point of view of identification, they evince the following 
characteristics: 

(a) Generally negative identification towards the new social structure 
and its social values, with great emphasis on the false propaganda-fed hopes 
that have motivated them to come to Israel. (b) This negative identification 
is more or less indiscriminately oriented against all the different aspects of 
the social structure, without great understanding of its working and prin- 
ciples. (c) Complaints are stirred into open aggression by any frustrating 
experience, and are usually out of proportion to the concrete problems of 
the situations. These outbursts—directed against any available objects, but 
usually with a great extent of inter-immigrant and anti-Yishuv hostility— 
alternate with periods of apathy and social regression. (d) Very uncertain 
orientation to the general values of the social system—main emphasis on 
own “ritual” status. (e) No belief in the possibility of effecting any change 
within the social structure, alternating with “empty” threats. 

Because of the breaking down of the primary group’s effective capacity 
and solidarity, almost no transformation of these groups is possible. Conse- 
quently, the extent of role-institutionalization is minimal. Almost all the 
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fields of their relations are unstructured and anomic—a high extent of deviant 
behaviour on the one hand and of apathy towards wider orientations on the 
other. Their inner potential for development and change is minimal, and 
they tend to persist in their “marginal” positions. Only about 10-12 of the 
families of this type have changed into the second and fourth type during 
the period of our investigation. 

The following excerpt from our interview may well illustrate this type: 
“No, I am not interested in anything . .. What do I do here? There I was an 
important clerk, here just ‘stones’ (working on public works) . . . There is 
no future here. I am ashamed to see my friends and even my brothers . . . 
My wife and children irritate me only, I am ashamed before them too. 
They do not help at all. I do not believe anything can change here. The 
country is bad and we have no luck. I heard about Parties and such things, 
but they do not interest me. They won’t help me. . . Let them all rot . . .” 

This type is composed of most of the families with an initially negative 
predisposition to change, and only a negligible part consists of families with 
an initially positive predisposition. Most of the families belonging to this 
type come from the “transitional” sectors of the Jewish communities with 
a very high status anxiety. Through the process of transition, they have lost 
contact with organised Jewish life and attachment to active cultural élites, and 
have not succeeded in establishing parallel relations within the Gentile society. 

The immigration of these families did not usually take place in large 
cohesive groups, spontaneously organised by their own leadership. Instead, 
it was mainly effected in loose family groups, only technically organized 
by the officials of the Jewish Agency, or other bodies. 

The strong inter-reaction and interdependence between predispositions 
to change and conditions of absorption can be very clearly discerned in the 
cases of most of these families. Most of them have lived in the most negative 
absorbing conditions—playing a passive role as recipients of bureaucratic 
dole, suffering from contradictory promises, unsanitary situations, and other 
disadvantages. It seems, however, that the reasons for this were not only the 
objective conditions of absorption. There were also—and perhaps mainly— 
the lack of any social activities on the part of these families, as a result of 
which they could not elicit any of the more positive responses from the 
absorbers. They themselves responded only to the most negative conditions 
—the only ones comparable with their shattered expectations. Among those 
few who happened to be put permanently into more favourable conditions 
or who succeeded in re-establishing some relations with their “original” 
élites, a marked change in attitudes and behaviour took place, bringing them 
nearer to the second or fourth type. 


B. The isolated stable family. Of this type are 32 families from North Africa, 
41 from Turkey, 80 from Central and Eastern Europe, 12 from Bulgaria, 
13 from Yugoslavia. The basic characteristic is the continuity and stability 
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of the family-group; together with limitation of main active social participa- 
tion to this group and sometimes informal groups in the neighbourhood 
and place of work, with but little initial predisposition to participate in more 
formal associations (parties, occupational groups, etc.). The family group 
has continued to serve as a solidary unit throughout the process of immi- 
gration and has gradually transformed its values so as to adapt itself to the 
new situation. The main values continued to be (or emerged as) the attain- 
ment of some sort of economic security and advancement, of a minimal 
standard of living and of education of the children. (Usually there was a 
very strong future-perspective among these families.) These aspirations 
were set within the scope of the new, absorbing society. Consequently there 
developed a strong preparedness to learn at least some of those new roles 
which are necessary for the attainment of these ends—especially in the 
economic and educational fields. In these fields we encounter, correspond- 
ingly, a high degree of institutionalization of roles. 

A parallel development may be seen in the sphere of identification with 
the new country, in which the following characteristics are displayed: 

(a) Generally positive identification with the country; strong differentia- 
tion between the country, the Jewish people in general and the Government 
on the one hand, and the officials and “bosses” on the other, against whom 
most of the complaints are directed. (b) Little orientation towards the general 
values of the social system; main interest confined to their immediate social 
field, family life, and its economic and social security. (c) Most complaints 
rationally made on the basis of concrete instances, and usually confined 
to these instances unless oriented in a more general and ambiguous wa 
against the evils of bureaucracy and the lack of interest of the old inhabitants 
in the new immigrants. (d) Very weak belief in possibility of organizing 
and effecting any changes through such organization, unless related to their 
immediate social field. 

The extent of initial social transformation is here limited to the immedi- 
ate sphere of the family, with little orientation towards the wider social 
system and its ultimate values. Within the field of the family, there develops 
very little anomic field. Only in relation to wider spheres does such a field 
emerge, through the aforementioned lack of general orientations. Unlike 
the first type, however, this type has many positive possibilities of develop- 
ment of aspirations to wider reference groups and of establishing com- 
munication with the representatives of formal associations, political, cultural 
and other such groups. This is seen in a general preparedness to enter into 
stable social relations with old inhabitants and to participate in common 
groups. All such social developments, however, are contingent on the 
immigrants being able to fulfil in a more complete way the limited values 
and aspirations of the family groups. Only in so far as these aspirations 
are fulfilled can any new, wider orientation be developed. 

The following excerpt from an interview may well illustrate this type: 
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“Yes, I think I am on the whole rather satisfied here. . . . The conditions 
are difficult but one can manage if one has enough brains . . . I have a not 
too bad job and we hope to have a decent flat in some months . . . The 
children are studying . . . the school is not too good and perhaps we shall 
have to change it. We shall yet see about this. If all these things will be 
arranged, then I shall be entirely satisfied . . . No, I do not care very much 
about parties, meetings, and so on. The best way to spend your time is to 
visit your friends, family, go to the cinema . . . not on meetings. I have 
attended sometimes the meetings of our Union, ‘and my wife has gone to 
the parents’ meetings in the school . . . there were some important matters 
to settle and it was not so uninteresting . . . But sometimes it is very dull 
indeed . . .” 

The families belonging to this type consist mainly of the following: 
almost all the solidary families with a negative predisposition to change, and 
families stemming mainly from those parts of the traditional sector of 
Jewish societies which have lost effective ties with their traditional leadership 
and cultural activities. These families do not usually evince a very high 
degree of status-anxiety. 

Among the families of this type the influence of conditions of absorption 
is very manifest. Owing to their predispositions to some extent of social 
activity, these families have usually succeeded in overcoming the most 
negative conditions. They have succeeded either in getting stable jobs or in 
establishing themselves as more or less independent shopkeepers, etc., and 
have to some extent minimized their relations with the absorbing ‘ ‘bureau- 
cracy”’. In the extension of their social participation outside the immediate 
orbit of their immediate families, the influence of either positive or negative 
conditions is most clearly seen. Whenever negative conditions arise, they 
produce a shrinkage of the field of social participation, a higher degree of 
apathy towards general orientations, and a more intensive criticism and 
opposition to the values of the absorbing society. The most positively effec- 
tive change among families of this type can be seen in those families which 


have settled in co-operative settlements. 


C. The Isolated Active Family. To this type belong 20 families from Central 
and Eastern Europe, 5 from Bulgaria, and 5 from Yugoslavia. Its most out- 
standing characteristic is relative isolation from co-immigrants and a very 
extensive participation in the new social setting—in civic organizations, in 
study of dx new language, in political parties, and so on. The family itself 
is usually a stable unit and so are the wider relations affected by its members. 

Their identification towards the new country is mainly positive, but a very 
strong differentiation between its various parts and aspects always takes 
place. The very high extent of orientation to the general values and symbols 
of the social structure is coupled with a strong criticism based on premises 
related to these values. Such criticism is oriented mainly against: (a) the 
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increasingly bureaucratic organization of the social structure; (b) the great 
extent of political association and of party influences in the society, and the 
consequent weak development of a consciousness of universal citizenship; 
(c) the great “closeness” of the old inhabitants in their groups before new 
immigrants (unless relatives); and their lack of sympathy, understanding, 
etc., of the new. Most of them evince a strong belief in the efficiency of 
organization and in effecting change through active participation within 
the social structure. 

Most of these families constitute ex-<lite families, largely from Central 
and Eastern Europe. Most of them were very active in various Zionist 
organizations and to some extent in more general Jewish activities. During 
the war most of them have lost their ties with their own groups. But they 
have persisted in their orientation to the Zionist movement and have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining—or re-establishing—their ties with the various 
organizations and parties to which they belonged. The extent of their 
activity within the new social structure is very high, and so is the tempo of 
their adaptation. They are among those who succeeded—at this stage—in 
breaking through the economical, and sometimes even ecological, segre- 
gations of the immigrants and in penetrating to some extent within the 
orbit of the old social structure. 


D. The Cohesive Ethnic Group. Ninety-seven families from Yemen, 30 from 
Turkey, and 120 from North Africa, are of this type. It is the most complex 


of all the types, and consequently only its most general characteristics can 
be analysed here. Within this type, the development of its institutionalization 
and its various vicissitudes are at the same time more clearly discernible. 
Its first outstanding characteristic is that it continues, to different extents, 
to maintain its traditional communal ways of life and a relatively wide 
participation within the old social pattern. The main indices of this are the 
following: (i) extensive stable relations between clusters of families, neigh- 
bours, and similar groupings. (ii) maintenance of communal religious 
centers—synagogues, “courts of Justice”, prayer-associations. (iii) existence 
of old, traditional élites and sub-<lites; continuity of relations between them 
and the different families and of their guidance of communal affairs. (iv) con- 
tinuity of a relatively strong informal communal “public opinion” and 
social control. (v)- some degree of formal communal organization— 
“‘Lamdsmanschafften” organizations, and specific ethnic local groups. 

The degree of distribution of these different attributes of ethnic cohesion 
is not equal, but the main characteristics remain. From the point of view of 
participation within the new social structure, the oustanding fact was that 
all these groups have at the first stage of absorption tried to impose, in 
different degrees, their own social and cultural presuppositions on the new 
social structure. This was mainly effected through a very strong group- 
cohesion. The groups were led by élites who monopolized, in varying 
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degrees, the key positions of communication with the new social system and 
of allocation of different values accruing to the new immigrants. Through- 
out, a very strong emphasis on ethnic-group autonomy was maintained. 
Due mainly to cultural differences, these groups usually lacked appropriate 
understanding of the working of the institutional framework of the absorb- 
ing society, which lack of understanding tended at first to enhance the 
group-cohesion and autonomy. 

From the point of view of identification, the following characteristics 
are of greatest importance: (a) initially positive identification with the 
Jewish nation and with the State, with a very small degree of meaningful 
differentiations between its various aspects (except for the usual differentia- 
tion between the people, the Government, and the actual officials they meet). 
(b) very strong orientation on the general values of the social structure, 
couched mainly in their traditional-religious values and symbols, with a 
consequent Criticism of lack of religiosity within the absorbing community 
(and a very strong criticism of the religious parties as pseudo-religious). The 
lack of understanding of the institutional premises of this structure gives 
rise mainly to a non-institutional, charismatic type of identification oriented 
on the State and some outstanding personalities (as the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ben Gurion). 

The strong orientation towards the general values of the society gave 
rise also to a relatively high level of activity in the direction of the new 
social system. But, as has been shown earlier, this activity is not at first 
oriented (except in the economic and occupational sphere) towards the new 
cultural and social pattern. 

This type is from the beginning strongly oriented beyond the scope of 
the primary group, and there is effective communication with élites and 
leadership. The reference groups and standards are, however, those of the 
country of origin. The main problem of institutionalization of roles consists 
in changing these reference groups to those of the absorbing country; also 
changing the direction and values of the communications with ¢lites. 

The necessity for such a change does always sooner or later arise. In 
somewhat later stages of adaptation these families face the breakdown of 
their closed ethnic-group life and the impossibility of maintaining it within 
the new social structure. Although the details of the crisis differ ion place 
to place, the main manifestations are the same: too great concentration of 
power and values by the élites; their ultimate lack of ability to assure their 
public all the values which they can achieve in the new setting (proper 
labour conditions, housing, etc.); and the consequent necessity to change 
their behaviour more according to the general pattern. 

This crisis may have, broadly speaking, too gradually and unevenly 
developing, outcomes: a negative and a positive one. The negative outcome 
is, in these cases, usually manifested in the following ways: (i) regression in 
the extent of social participation both within the new and the old settings; 
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(ii) loss of stability in social relations and development of various deviant 
manifestations, such as juvenile delinquency; (iti) emergency of particular- 
istic ethnic symbols of identification, with a strong element of aggression 
towards the new social structure; (iv) emergence of negative attitudes 
toward some central aspects of the new social structure—its political struc- 
ture, concentration of power in the hands of the old inhabitants, sometimes 
lack of religiosity, etc; (v) development of attitudes and beliefs in the 
efficacy of effecting change through organization in uninstitutional ways. 

The positive outcome is manifested in the following ways: (i) widening 
of the extent of social participation towards participation in both formal 
and informal settings—political parties, civic activities, etc.; (ii) a strengthen- 
ing of the predisposition to change, to learn the new ways, and to extend 
to new spheres; (iii) growing stability of extended social relations; (iv) an 
intensification of the positive identification with the new country and a 
gradual institutionalization of this identification; (v) a gradual transforma- 
tion of “ethnic” identification into an accepted, secondary part of their 
general identification with the new social structure. It is, however, too early 
as yet to analyse clearly the cultural direction of these changes. 

The following two excerpts from interviews may well illustrate the two 
different outcomes of this crisis of the ethnic group. 

“Tt is difficult for us people from . . . to get anything here. We can live 
only among ourselves, but even this they do not let us. . . they treat us as 
strangers, do not want to understand us and try to make us into ‘slaves’ 
At first, they have destroyed our old life and then they do not allow us to 
do anything new. Everything is closed before us . . . Perhaps if one day all 
the new immigrants from . . . will join together and rebel against all this 

. it may become better . . . but we are weak.” 

“This is a good country, and all people here are like brothers. We differ 
from one another. Everybody has different ways but it is like in one family. 
At the beginning it was a bit difficult . . . we did not know exactly what 
to do here, how to believe; everything ws was a bit strange, and our old Rabbis 
and wise men did not know exactly what to do and quite often there were 
mistakes. But we have learned slowly, there were many good people, like 
the Secretary here, who taught us various things and many other people 
with whom we are now very friendly . . . We belong now to various 
groups (associations) and if we learn enough we can achieve what we want. 
We can have our just rights . . . we do not want any special things . . . but 
to have just like all the others.” 

What direction the outcome of the crisis will take usually depends on 
several factors determining the possibility of constructing new channels of 
communication between the immigrants and the absorbing social structure. 
The following were found to be the most important. 

(i) The extent of power concentration within a traditional élite; its close- 
ness to other, secondary ¢lites (mostly economic, and—in the case of North 
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Africans—moderate intellectual ¢lites) which are more positively oriented 
towards the new social structure, and culturally more compatible with it. 
So far as this power-concentration is high and the old élites block the 
development of new ones, the outcome of the crisis is usually negative. 
So far as new elements comprising both members of sub-élites and young 
people (18-25), with strong aspirations towards the new society, are able to 
achieve positions of influence and to supplant, more or less peacefully, the 
old leaders, the outcome is usually positive. 

(ii) The extent of disruption of family—solidarity and mutual identifica- 
tion as a result of these developments. So far as it is great, the outcome is 
usually negative; while so far as the family in toto reorients its values towards 
the new society and identifies itself with its young members, the outcome 
is more positive. 

(iii) The nature of absorbing conditions: specifically those related to the 
more advanced primary relations and full participation in new social settings. 
The importance of absorbing conditions is very great in this type from the 
point of view of institutionalization of the wider orientations and identifica- 
tions with the new society. Most of these families have succeeeded in finding 
some minimal economic stability and overcoming the most negative bureau- 
cratic absorbing conditions. For them the most important problem is the 
extent of acceptability and equal participation in common areas and groups 
with the old inhabitants. This acceptability, or the possibility of its future 
realization, determines the institutionalization of their roles. 

In this type, which consists mostly of immigrants from the culturally 
“active” traditional sector, the primary groups of the immigrants are still 
strongly tied to their total social and c oe settings. Consequently, their 
transformation is dependent mainly on those social processes which help or 
prevent developing compatibility between that setting and the new social 
structure. In so far as this process is not successful, the ensuing anomic is 
not of the regressive type which “merely” places the immigrants outside 
the effective orbit of the society. It is usually a more active, either rebellious 


or innovatory type, oriented towards the central values and organization 
of the social system. 


E. The Self-Transforming Cohesive Ethnic Group. Belonging to this type were 
100 families from Bulgaria, 60 from Yugoslavia, and 29 from Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

The most outstanding characteristics of this type are the following: 
(i) maintenance of very strong and stable relations, both informal and formal, 
with their co-immigrants; (ii) existence of strong élites, some of them pat- 
terned according to the old social structure, but mostly arisen through the 
process of immigration (Zionist and political leaders and intellectuals, organ- 
isers, etc.), and very intensive relations between the élites and the immigrants; 
(iii) high degree of family solidarity; (iv) very slight insistence on their 
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specific cultural patterns, and a consequently large extent of activity accord- 
ing to the patterns of the new country; but with a strong, informal and 
formal, organisation on ethnic lines within the new framework; (v) inten- 
sive extension of social participation to different sphere’s—study, language, 
occupational education, civic, cultural, and political activities; (vi) initially 
positive identification with the new country; (vii) very strong orientation 
to the general formal values and symbols of the social structure, which, 
owing to the basic similarity of cultural and socio-political settings, is of a 
mainly institutional character; (viii) very pronounced differentiation be- 
tween different aspects of the social structure; (ix) main criticisms, which 
are usually either based on and confined to concrete instances, or subsumed 
under general propositions and principles relating to the social structure, 
are directed mainly against: (a) lack of efficiency of the officialdom; (b) 
growing politization and bureaucratization of the socjal structure; (c) the 
lack of preparedness on behalf of the old inhabitants to accept fully the new 
immigrants; (d) the concentration of political and bureaucratic power amon 
the old inhabitants—essentially the same as in Type C, although with oak 
more insistence on (d). Consequently, a more pronounced criticism of the 
Government, the Jewish Agency, etc., the positive identification mainly 
oriented towards the Jewish people and the State, as such. (x) Strong belief 
in the efficacy of organization to effect changes within the social structure, 
and strong sense of “active citizenship”. 

Within this type the effect of conditions of absorption is discernible 
mainly in the nature of the group-identification which they develop within 
and towards their new social setting. Owing to their high positive predis- 
position to change, their group cohesion, and mutual help, they have usually 
succeeded through intensive activity in putting themselves outside the place 
of the most “passive-bureaucratic” conditions of absorption, and in estab- 
lishing themselves on more secure and independent economic bases. Conse- 
quently, the conditions of absorption do not affect their personalities to a 
great extent, but mainly their group identifications. The main conditions 
of absorption to which they tend to react are the more “advanced” of our 
indices—more or less the same as indicated in Type C. Whenever the con- 
ditions are negative, they give rise, firstly, to an increase in the volume of 
criticism directed against the different aspects of the absorbing social struc- 
ture, and secondly, to a specific identification as “immigrants” opposed to 
the old inhabitants. Unlike the former type, however, this identification is 
not based to any large extent on common “ethnic” or cultural symbols, and 
is structured in political terms compatible with the institutional structure of 
the country. A very important effect of this may be the development of a 
split between their élites and those of the country, and their refusal to partici- 
pate or to merge with them. Under positive conditions the opposite ten- 
dencies arise and their specific group-identification develops as a part of the 
social structure and its values. 
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Almost all of the families belonging to this type come from the Balkans 
—Serbia and Bulgaria. We have noticed earlier the specific features of the 
Jewish communities in those countries and the nature of their crisis. That 
crisis has intensified their Jewish identification and given rise to a new type 
of social élite specifically oriented towards the new country. 

In this type the transformation of the primary group and of the social 
settings of the immigrants is taking on a very specific and intensive direction. 
Although the immigrants have intensified their mutual identification and 
group-cohesion, their strong orientation to the new country and the lack 
of any specific, strong Jewish tradition, have given rise to a process of self- 
transformation within these groups. The similarity of their basic cultural 
and political tradition and orientations with that of the absorbing country, 
their lack of traditional, non-formal, Jewish identification, has made this 
process much easier for them. Consequently, they are the most advanced 
group from the point of view of adaptation and of penetration into the 
social structure of the country. At the same time, whenever they encounter 
negative conditions of absorption, their reaction relates usually not to peri- 
pheral, but to central, aspects of the social structure. 

The following excerpt from an interview may illustrate this type: 
“Since we came from Bulgaria, the time here was rather difficult and we 
had to suffer quite a lot . . . but this is usual, and we really did not expect 
any other thing . . . We had patience and we decided first to learn Hebrew 
and then to see how things will arrange themselves . . . Then I decided to 
learn the new trade . . . It was difficult, my wife had to go out to work 
. .. but now it is much easier . . . we have already a nice flat, the children 
are studying and we feel that we really belong here . . . 1am myself member 
of the Bulgarian section of the Labor Organisation . . . and my wife is 
rather active among the women . . . No, not everything is all right—there 
are many mistakes made and our officials are sticking their noses into too 
many affairs . . . there is too much politics around here. I think, however, 
that all this can be changed if there will be enough people interested in it.” 

The table following shows us the exact composition, within our sample, 
of these main types of adaptation and their occupational distribution and 
may serve as a basis for some conclusion. 


Il. THE CONDITIONS OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF 
IMMIGRANT BEHAVIOUR 


In the foregoing pages we have analysed some of the most important 
types of adaptation of immigrants and of institutionalization of their be- 
haviour. We are now able to*draw some tentative conclusions on the con- 
ditions with which some of the most important variables of role-institution- 
alization are connected. 

Our immediate analysis is concerned with the institutionalization of 

cc 
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TABLE II THE COMPOSITION OF THE MAIN TYPES OF ADAPTATION, 
ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, PREDISPOSITION TO 
CHANGE, AND FAMILY SOLIDARITY 





Positive Predisposition | Negative Predisposition 
to Change to Change 


Type and 
Region of Origin 





Families Families Families Families 








Solidary  Non-Solidary | Solidary  Non-Solidary 
| 
| 


TYPE A 
The isolated 
apathic family 
North Africa 145 
Turkey 20 
Europe 95 
Bulgaria 8 
Yugoslavia 17 
Total 285 
TYPE B 
The isolated 
stable family 
North Africa 32 
Turkey | 41 
Bulgaria 12 
Yugoslavia | 13 
Europe | 80 
Yemen 5 
Total 183 
TYPE C 
The isolated 
active family 
Europe 20 
Bulgaria 5 
Yugoslavia 5 
Total 30 
TYPE D 
The cohesive 
ethnic group 
Yemen 97 
Turkey 30 
North Africa 120 
Total 247 
TYPE E | 
The self-transforming 
ethnic group 
Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia 60 
Europe | 29 
| Total 189 
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behaviour of immigrants in a new country of absorption. But we submit 
that this analysis may also throw some light on the general conditions of 
institutionalization of roles, and, obversely, on the development of deviant 
behaviour and anomic, unstructured, fields of behaviour within a social 
system. It seems that the most general conditions which will be analysed 
here hold true for any social system, and not only for the specific case of 
immigrants. 

We may begin by posing the question of the relative importance of the 
two main sets of conditions of immigrant behaviour: the immigrants’ own 
social structure and predisposition to change and the conditions of absorp- 
tion. In so far as adaptation can be viewed as a transformation of the primary 
and the more extended groups of immigrants, the cohesion and cultural 
orientation of these groups are initially, in our cases, of greater importance 
than the absorbing conditions. In other words, when different groups of 
immigrants are set in more or less equal absorbing conditions, their own 
predispositions and orientation determines their utilization of these condi- 
tions and their initial tempo of adaptation. Although negative absorbing 
conditions have the same general (directive) effect on all types of immigrants, 
their concrete influence differs from type to type and is effective in each 
type in a different sphere of social behaviour and participation. 

From this we may draw some more general conclusions. First, the most 
basic precondition of role-institutionalization is the development of appro- 
priate role- and status-expectations on the part of the immigrants (or in 
general by members of a social system). This precondition exists only when 
the immigrant feels that his status-expectations are set within the new 
society, and that exclusively through participation within it can he fulfil 
his own image of himself. The “role-contents” of the immigrants’ self- 
image determine the extent of his role-expectations and potential institu- 
tionalization. 

This analysis has shown that the development of such stable role- and 
status-expectation is, in most cases, dependent on the stability and continuity 
of some primary (or more extended) groups of the immigrants. Only 
so far as such groups continued to exist as more or less solidary units, did 
most of the immigrants develop any status-images and aspirations at all.” So 
far as these groups did not continue to function as solidary units—as in most 
families belonging to the first type—no new aspirations were developed. 
Consequently there did not exist any basis for role-institutionalization. 

The importance of such a basic field of socio-psychological security and 
continuity can be seen in the fact that it also ultimately determines the degree 
of rationality of complaints, oppositions, etc.—as opposed to “‘symbolic”, 
non-logical or autistic interpretation. This distinction does not relate to 
“abstract” rationality but to the derivation of concrete complaints and 





7. There existed a few exceptions to this general rule, and they will have to be analysed separately. 
They do not, however, undermine the general validity of the argument. 
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judgments from more general value premises relating to the social system. 
It also shows the extent to which a man identifies himself with a valuation- 
ally structured and ordered group and society. It seems that this faculty of 
rationality, which may exist within all extents of social participation and 
identification, is determined mainly by the extent of socio-psychological 
security within some solidary group or field of relations. Thus, such a group 
constitutes a basic prerequisite for the development of orderly cognitive 
attitudes towards one’s social structure.* 

The scope of orientation and participation of the immigrants’ solidary 
group determines also the initial scope of potential institutionalization of 
roles. The extension of the scope of institutionalized behaviour and identi- 
fication beyond that of the immediate primary group, ultimately depends 
on the extent to which it is possible to link up the aspirations of the small 
group to wider orientations and reference groups, thus extending the initial 
role-expectations and identification of the immigrants. In most of the cases 
discussed here, such extension can be achieved through the continuation and 
establishment of primary connections with leaders and élites, who transfer 
these wider orientations to the various group members (or through the 
development of ¢lite-aspirations on behalf of them). In the case of immigrants 
of families of Type B, the status-images are extended to include these wider 
orientations, and facilities are allocated to the immigrants dependent on 
participation with the bearers of these orientations. In the other types, 
extension of status-images and the transformation of status-images bound 
to the old setting into those bound with the new, are the main mechanisms 
of extending the scope of role-institutionalization of the immigrants. 
Although little is yet known in detail of the exact working of these mech- 
anisms, the crucial place of leadership and ¢élites in it has become manifest 
throughout this study.® 

The existence of role-expectations on the part of the immigrants is not, 
in itself, however, enough to assure the institutionalization of their roles. 
There must also exist the possibility of their realization within the new 
social structure, of attaining within it the “status” images developed by 
them. This possibility is ultimately dependent on two sets of conditions: 
first, the extent of cultural compatibility between the new immigrants and 
the absorbing structure; and, second, the conditions of absorption. 

In these papets we have not dealt with the express effects of cultural 
differences in the first stage of absorption or adaptation. Their effectiveness 
cannot be clearly discerned and can usually be subsumed under “‘the general 
predisposition to change” and under “conditions of absorption”. Only in 
the somewhat later stages (which are being investigated now in the second 





8. It is hoped that it may be possible to analyse this problem in greater detail in subsequent publications. 

9. This problem has been analysed in somewhat greater detail by the author in ““The Place of Primary 
Groups and Elites in the Process of Absorption of Immigrants in Israel”, Amer. Jour. Soc., November 
1951, and in “Communication Processes among Immigrants in Israel”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring 
1952. 
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part of the research) do the cultural differences, as such, become important 
in the process of institutionalization. At the first stage, the conditions of 
absorption were of greatest importance in determining in broad outlines 
the realizability of the immigrants’ role-expectation. The most important 
among these conditions are, as has been shown: first, the construction of 
some minimal stability of the situation; second, the degree to which the 
immigrants were given the opportunity of establishing primary relations 
with the old inhabitants; and, third, the possibility of being accepted as full- 
fledged participants in the new social structure. Under these conditions only 
could their status-aspirations and images begin to be realized. 

The interplay of the stability and scope of the immigrants’ primary 
group and their status-aspirations with the above-mentioned conditions of 
absorption ultimately determines the extent of the institutionalization of 
their roles—as has been shown in detail in the former section of the paper. 
Once more, although the concrete material applies to the specific case of 
immigrants, the broader implication holds for any social system. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate some of the results of this interplay 
would be through a brief analysis of the different types of enkadtiabiaaline 
anomic behaviour that develop. As was proposed earlier, there exist two 
main types of anomic behaviour—outright deviant behaviour, and apathy 
towards the performance of various roles. What manifestations do these 
types take on among the different types of social participation? Under what 
conditions do they arise? 

Deviant behaviour may take two different though interdependent direc- 
tions: (a) instability of social relations and groups; unstructured behaviour 
in the primary group, up to the disruption of its solidarity; and (b) the 
development of organized activity oriented against the central spheres and 
values of the social structure, and against the principles of allocation of 
central values and symbols of identification with the society. The first type 
of deviant behaviour usually develops among those with a restricted field 
of social participation. It is connected with the development (or maintenance) 
of apathy towards wider orientations. The second develops among those 
with a wider area of participation. It is connected with an active, though 
negative, orientation to the central values and institutions of society. Both 
types develop negative identifications with various immigrant groups, and 
inter-group tension. Yet the differences between them are great, lying 
mainly in the extent of active organization of the wider orientations, in the 
extent of attachment to ¢élites and of maintenance of communication with 
the bearers of these wider values. With “unstable” deviant behaviour, the 
status-aspirations of the immigrant, which are unrealizable in the new 
setting, do not necessarily contain references to wider social roles. With 
“organized”* deviant behaviour, these wider social roles and the orientation 
to central values constitute a basic fact of his status-images and aspirations. 
This may explain why immigrants with the wider extent of participation 
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are sensitive both to the extent of stability in the conditions and situations 
of absorption, and—sometimes mainly—to impediments to full participation 
and acceptance by the old inhabitants. 

The maintenance and development of apathy towards wider orientation 
and central values of the society is usually connected with the lack of appro- 
priate facilities within the absorbing society to extend the immigrants’ 
status-image and predisposition to attachment to hardships. In other words, 
it is linked with the lack of facilities for enabling the immigrants to partici- 
pate in any established reference groups within the new society. Such 
apathy may also develop among those with initial wider orientations, if 
these orientations are incompatible with the new society and no new ones 
can be developed because of negative conditions of absorption.! 


IV. INSTITUTIONAL TRANSFORMATION OF ISRAEL 
SOCIETY 


The above analysis gives some indications of the process of institution- 
alization of roles within a social structure absorbing immigrants. Our 
ultimate purpose should perhaps have been to indicate the extent of changes 
which the institutional structure of the absorbing country has undergone 
under the impact of these new immigrants. Owing both to the nature of 
our sample and to the relative shortness of the period investigated, it is as 
yet too early to answer this problem. We may, however, try to show, in 
very general outlines, the various possibilities of such a change, without 
knowing exactly to what extent these have taken place. 

The first possibility lies in the extension of the various fields of anomic 
behaviour within the society—both outright deviant behaviour and fields 
of relative apathy. Such an extension should not be seen only as a quantita- 
tive change, but also, and perhaps mainly, as a potential change in the whole 
institutional set-up of the social structure. Such a change might take place 
through the gradual institutionalization of this relative apathy; that is, 
through the growth of spheres of values of private, non-collective enjoy- 
ment and faculties, and the corresponding atrophy of the intensive collective 
identification which has existed in the Jewish community in Palestine. 

There is also the possibility of undermining the common values of the 
community through the evolution of many incompatible particularistic 
group-identifications and the growth of inter-group tensions. But even if 
this negative possibility should not materialize to any large extent, the mere 
emergence of many new groups might in itself transform the value- 
hierarchy of the society. Even with an identification compatible with the 





10. These are necessarily but very general and cursive indications of the conditions of institutionaliza- 
tion or of development of anomic fields of behaviour. The material at our disposal (and especially the 
material collected during the subsequent stages of the research) bears a much more detailed analysis of 
these conditions—and also of the various types of institutionalization. Such an analysis will be given in 
further papers, while that outlined hére should serve as a broad framework only. 
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general value-orientations of the absorbing society, new groups with but 
little common field of action would necessarily weaken the strong institu- 
tional emphasis on community-orientation and enlarge the sphere of private 
and sub-community activities. 

The possibility of this development is strengthened by the fact that the 
new immigrants, unlike the older “pioneers”, did not have from the outset 
a special positive orientation towards a total transformation of their social 
life. The specific type of Jewish identification dynamically worked out 
through the process of cultural transformation of the pioneering primary- 
groups is subsiding, in the face of the new types of crisis of Jewish society 
described in the first paper. The emphasis grows on adjustment to a given 
society, and on present satisfaction of social and economic security, which 
supplants the old “pioneering” future-oriented outlook. 

As a result of these developments the old type of intensive common 
primary group participation and social mobility is tending to subside. 
Replacing it is a more formalized and bureaucratic structure, with less 
mobility and internal transformation of immigrants through participation 
in such common primary groups. The bases of consensus seem to be shifting 
towards these more formal structures, within which the sphere of private 
and sub-collectivity activities are considerably enlarged. Two main problems 
now seem to face Israel society: the degree of internal tension with which 
gradual transformation of the bases of its consensus will be attained; and the 
extent to which the various “apathic’” fields will be successfully transformed 


into institutionalized fields of legitimate private and sub-collective activities. 


NOTE. The author regrets that certain minor errors in the typescript of his earlier article, “The Process 
of Absorption of New Immigrants in Israel” (Hum. Rel., Vol. V, No. 3) were reproduced in the 
published version of the Tables. The attention of readers is, therefore, drawn to the following 
corrigenda: 


Table I. Against heading, Morocco: for 123 read 118; and against Total: for 954 read 979. 
Table II. Second column, against Morocco: for 82 read 77; and against Total: for 480 read 475. 
Table IV (B). First column, third line: for 189 read 191. 

Table IV (C). First column, third line: for 187 read 189. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A biographical note on the author of this article appeared in Human 
Relations, Vol. V, No. 3, 1952. 





BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 
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GROUP-DERIVED RESTRAINTS AND AUDIENCE 
PERSUASION * 


STANLEY SCHACHTER AND ROBERT HALL 





Among the most common social influence settings are those situations 
in which a speaker or inducer is in direct contact with an audience. Such 
settings ran a gamut from politicians attempting to influence voters in a local 
auditorium, to evangelists attempting to save souls, and to street hawkers 
attempting to peddle paper dancing dolls. The effectiveness of the speaker, 
salesman or inducer in such situations is a function, in part, of the vividness, 


cogency, and insight of his arguments. Such factors will determine the level 
of interest or the magnitude of force toward the recommended action that 
he is able to stimulate. 

Whether or not an individual group member will follow the recom- 
mended course of action depends, however, not only on the magnitude of the 
driving force toward this action but also on the magnitude of restraints 
against taking this step. Only if the force toward the action is greater than the 
restraints will the individual subscribe to the course of action proposed by 
the inducer. Such restraints may be of many origins. Some are purely per- 
sonal—lack of time, energy, or money may restrict even the strongest 
enthusiasm. Other restraints may derive from the group. With little know- 
ledge of how other members of the group or audience are reacting, an 
individual may hesitate to “stick his neck out” and be thought queer or 
different. 

In an attempt to reduce these group-derived restraints, clever inducers 
have employed a variety of techniques. For example, opera singers use 
claques to stimulate applause; pitchmen employ stooges to make a con- 
spicuous first purchase, and fund raisers impose on the good nature of public- 
spirited citizens to announce generous donations at public meetings. The 
intent of such procedures seems to be that of creating the impression that 





1. This is one of a series of studies being conducted in the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, 
University of Minnesota, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
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others in the group are following the prescribed course of action, thereby 
making it easier for hesitant group members to do so. 

It is assumed that restraints operate against adopting a course of action 
which may make the individual appear to be different from other group 
members. In audience-appeal situations of the sort described, even if the 
inducer has successfully stimulated the individual’s interest in the recom- 
mended action, restraints against openly complying with the inducer should 
develop if (a) the opinions or intentions of other group members are 
unstated, unclear or ambiguous; or (b) few or no group members have 
accepted induction. When either of these conditions maintains, the magni- 
tude of restraints should depend upon the conspicuousness of the action 
required to accept the speaker’s induction, or the identifiability of the 
accepter. The greater the anonymity, the less the restraint. Thus, an inducer 
can reduce group-derived restraints either by creating the impression that 
other group members have accepted induction or by decreasing the 
identifiability of accepters. 

To the extent that his techniques reduce restraints, an inducer should be 
successful at winning acceptance of the course of action he proposes. If, by 
acceptance, however, we imply not only token agreement but strong 
motivational and interest changes, it seems open to question whether such 
tactics are particularly effective. A distinction is made, therefore, between 
those who accept because their interest is high and those, who with relatively 
low interest, accept because restraints are very low. 

The intent of this study is to examine the effectiveness of a variety of 
audience-persuasion techniques, some designed to reduce restraints and 
others to increase restraints. These techniques will be evaluated in terms of 
their success at inducing acceptance in high and low interest subjects. 


Methodology 


The study was conducted in the guise of a typical procedure for recruiting 
subjects for a psychological experiment. One of the experimenters went 
around to a number of small classes and delivered a standard speech describ- 
ing an experiment and asking for volunteers. This procedure closely 
resembles the type of mass-persuasion situation under consideration. The 
recruiter is attempting to induce the members of his audience to adopt a 
particular course of action. The success of his techniques can be evaluated 
by two criteria, (a) the proportion of his audience who volunteer; and (b) 
the proportion of volunteers who actually come to the experiment—an 
index of the degree of interest. 

The classes canvassed were all small class sections of elementary sociology 
and education courses at the University of Minnesota. They ranged in size 
from fifteen to thirty-four students. These classes had met together regularly 
for about four months. They were conducted in lecture-discussion fashion; 
the students in each class were familiar with one another, and there were 
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probably many friendships in each class. Since previous experience had 
demonstrated strong relationships between a student’s major and his likeli- 
hood of volunteering for an experiment, care was taken to exclude from 
the study special class sections composed predominantly of students of 
one type; e.g., special sections for student nurses or engineers. 

The recruiting speech was similar to that used in experiments where 
“friendship” cohesiveness is a variable (1, 2). The experiment was described 
as concerned with people who like one another. It was explained that on the 
basis of recent research it was now possible to select people who would 
genuinely like one another and that this research would determine the 
composition of the experimental groups. Students who were interested in 
taking part in the experiment were asked to fill out an individual volunteer 

uestionnaire asking for name, address, free hours, and a variety of questions 
dnigiad ostensibly to get detailed personality information. 

The speech was identical in all classes. The method of obtaining and 
filling out the volunteer sheets, however, was varied so as to make.the 
act of volunteering more or less conspicuous and to create the impression 
that few or many class members were volunteering for the experiment. The 
variations were as follows: 

1. At the conclusion of the speech, individual volunteer sheets were 
passed out to everyone in the class. All students present were asked to answer 
several questions on the volunteer sheets. Those students who were interested 
in taking part in the experiment were asked to fill in the spaces on the 
questionnaire for name, address, phone number and free times. Students who 
did not want to be subjects in the experiment were asked to leave these spaces 
blank. Thus, whether or not they wanted to be subjects, everyone in the class 
wrote on a volunteer sheet. This variation will be called the “all-write” 
condition. There were six groups in this condition with a total of 188 
students. 

2. At the conclusion of the speech, volunteer sheets were passed around 
the room, and only those students who were interested in participating in 
the experiment were asked to fill out the sheets. Non-volunteering students 
either sat by quietly or took a sheet and read it until the volunteers had 
completed their sheets and handed them back to the recruiter. This variation 
will be called the “vol-write” condition. There were five groups in this 
condition with a total of 108 students. 

3. After the speech, the recruiter requested that those who were interested 
in taking part in the experiment raise their hands in order to get a volunteer 
sheet. The recruiter waited about fifteen seconds after making this announce- 
ment and then handed out sheets to those who had raised their hands. Non- 
volunteers simply sat by while their classmates who had requested a sheet 
completed their questionnaire. This variation will be known as the “hands” 
condition. There were four groups with a total of 104 students in this 
condition. 
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Several days after the recruiter had visited a class, volunteers were 
contacted to serve as subjects in the experiment. A standard procedure was 
followed in contacting each subject. Two or three days before the scheduled 
experiment, the volunteer received a letter informing her that she had been 
scheduled for one of the times she had indicated on her volunteer sheet. In 
addition, the letter requested that the subject telephone the experimenter in 
the event that she was unable to come at the scheduled time. The evening 
before the experiment, the experimenter telephoned the subject and 
reminded her of the time and place of the experiment. Systematic records 
were then kept of subjects who did or did not come to the experiment. 
If a subject was unable to come at her scheduled hour but indicated that she 
was still interested, she was, whenever possible, scheduled for another hour 
and the contact procedure described above followed again. 

Students recruited by any of these three procedures were used as subjects 
in an experimental study of cohesiveness and productivity. Only women 
were used as subjects in this experiment and only the female volunteers were 
contacted. 

Upon the termination of the cohesiveness-productivity experiment, it 
was decided to introduce one more recruiting manipulation. Precisely the 
same speech and contact procedure were followed. In this variation, again, 
volunteers were asked to raise their hands at the end of the recruiter’s speech. 
However, the cooperation of half of the members of each class had earlier 
been enlisted so that at the end of the speech, all of the instructed 
class members conspicuously raised their hands and volunteered. Previous to 
this, the instructor of each class had,-on a reasonable pretext, dismissed a 
randomly selected half of his class. One of the experimenters then entered 
the classroom, explained the project and conspired with the remaining 
students to raise their hands and fill in volunteer sheets when, on the next 
class day, the recruiter entered their classroom. This variation will be known 
as the “false-hands” condition. There were four groups in this condition 
with a total of 44 naive students and 41 instructed students. 

Since one-half of each class in the “‘false-hands” condition was instructed, 
the number of actual volunteers who could be scheduled for the experiment 
was extremely small. In order to increase this number both men and women 
were scheduled for the experiment. In the three other conditions only women 
were scheduled. When these volunteers came to their scheduled experiment, 
they were simply fed coffee and cookies and the rationale of the recruiting 
study was explained in detail. 

The situation for all conditions is such, then, that the degree of interest 
stimulated by the recruiter should be similar in all classes and any differences 
in recruiting success should be attributable to the effect of the various 
volunteering procedures on the group-derived restraints against volunteer- 
ing. Our earlier specification of the conditions determining the existence of 
restraints lead us to characterize the relative magnitudes of restraints against 
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volunteering in each of the four recruiting conditions in the following 
manner: 


“False-hands” condition—Low restraints 
ce ” Pe . . 
Hands” condition—Very high restraints 
“Vol-write” condition—High restraints 
“All-write” condition—Low restraints 


In the “ false-hands” condition, at least half of each class appeared to 
be volunteering; there was little ambiguity about the opinions of other 
group members, and restraints against volunteering should have been low. 
In the “all-write” condition, though there is considerable ambiguity about 
the intentions of other group members, the decision to volunteer or not 
to volunteer could be made in complete privacy and anonymity and again 
restraints should be low. In both the “hands” and “‘vol-write” conditions, 
at the time of decision each student had relatively little knowledge of the 
intentions of other group members. Since the action necessary to volunteer 
in both of these conditions was quite conspicuous, it is assumed that restraints 
were rather high. It is further assumed that the action of raising one’s hand 
to obtain a volunteer sheet is considerably more conspicuous than the act 
of taking one of the volunteer sheets that is being passed around. Therefore, 
restraints in the “hands” condition are presumed to be somewhat greater 
than in the “vol-write” condition. 


RESULTS 
A. Volunteering 


Volunteering for the experiment is a resultant of both the initial level of 
interest and the magnitude of restraints against volunteering. With the 
assumption that the mean level of interest stimulated by the speaker was 
similar in all conditions, it is anticipated that those conditions in which 
restraints are low should have the greatest proportion of volunteers. 

Table 1 presents data on the effectiveness of the various manipulations. 
Each figure in the last column represents the mean per cent of volunteers 


TABLE 1 PERCENT VOLUNTEERING IN THE FOUR RECRUITING CONDITIONS 





No. of Total No. Mean % 


Condition Groups | of Students | Volunteering 





False-hands $9°3 
All-write $9°2 
Vol-write 37°0 
Hands 3 19°3 














* In this condition there were 44 naive students and 41 instructed students. The % volunteering 
figure is, of course, based on the 44 naive students. 
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¢ 
for all classes in that recruiting condition. Both the “false-hands’’ and 
the “all-write” conditions are a more successful at winning volunteers 
than either the “vol-write” or the “hands” conditions. The “‘vol-write” 
condition is more successful than the “hands” condition. Expectations are 
borne out; groups in which restraints are low have a far greater proportion 
of volunteers.* 

Table 2 presents the levels of significance obtained between the various 
conditions. Since the figures reported are percentages, the d test, which 





TABLE 2 LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN THE MEAN % VOLUNTEER- 
ING IN THE VARIOUS RECRUITING CONDITIONS 





Vol-write Hands 





False-hands "05 “OI 
All-write °03 “OI 
Vol-write | "05 





requires no assumptions about normality, was used to compute levels of 
significance. All differences discussed are significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence or better. The data presented in Table 1 are for men and women 
combined. In no condition are there significant differences between men and 
women and the same differences between conditions exist for both men and 
women. 


B. Coming to the Experiment 


Whether or not a volunteer comes to the experiment when scheduled 
should be determined by his level of interest at the time of scheduling. It is 
assumed that interest at this time is positively related to interest at the time 
of volunteering. The decision to volunteer is a joint function of interest in 
the experiment and restraints against volunteering. When restraints are high, 
only very interested students will volunteer. When restraints are low, man 
students who are relatively less interested will volunteer. It should follow, 
then, that a greater proportion of scheduled volunteers recruited by high- 





2. It should be noted that the average size of group varies somewhat from condition to condition. 
Though for three conditions (‘“‘false-hands”, “‘vol-write”, and “‘hands”) the range of mean group sizes 
is small (from 21°25 to 26-00), the “‘all-write” condition with a mean group size of 31-33 students is 
considerably larger than any of the other conditions. In order to check on whether this might be an 
artifact, rank order correlations between group size and per cent volunteers were computed for the 
“all-write” and “‘vol-write” conditions—the only conditions in which the ranges of group size and per 
cent of volunteers were sufficiently great to permit meaningful correlational tests. In the “vol-write” 
condition, rho is equal to — -93; in the “‘all-write” condition rho is equal to + +82. The two smallest 
classes in the “‘all-write” cofidition and the three largest classes in the ‘‘vol-write” condition are approx- 
imately equal in size. In the “‘all-write” condition, these two classes average 45 per cent volunteers; 
in the “vol-write” condition, the three largest classes average 31 per cent volunteers. Without, in this 
paper, speculating on possible meanings of these correlations, the slight bit of evidence available would 
seem to indicate that if, within this range of group size, smaller groups had been canvassed in the “‘all- 
write” condition or larger groups in the “‘vol-write” condition, differences between the two conditions 
would have been somewhat smaller but in the obtained direction. 
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restraint techniques will show up for the experiment than will volunteers 
recruited by low-restraint techniques. 

Table 3 presents information on the turnout of scheduled volunteers in 
each of the recruiting conditions. For each condition data are presented on 


TABLE 3 NUMBER OF SCHEDULED VOLUNTEERS WHO DID AND DID 
? NOT COME TO THE EXPERIMENT 


| 





Number Who Number Who 
Came to Did Not Come 
Experiment to Experiment 





False-hands 
All-write 
Vol-write 
Hands 





the number of scheduled volunteers who did and did not come to the 
experiment. Data for the “hands” condition are unfortunately but neces- 
sarily scanty. So few people volunteered in this condition that the number 
available for scheduling was sharply limited. Therefore no conclusions can 
be drawn for this condition. 

It is clear that there is a tendency in the predicted direction. In the 
“all-write” and “‘false-hands” conditions, 71-4 per cent and 736 per cent 
of scheduled volunteers came to the experiment, while in the “vol-write” 
condition 94:8 per cent came to the experiment. If data for the two low- 
restraint conditions are combined and data for the two high-restraint 
conditions are combined, the exact test for 2 X 2 tables yields the 4 per cent 
level of confidence. Differences between the “‘all-write” and the “vol-write” 
conditions are significant by the exact test at the 4 per cent level of confidence 
and between the “false-hands” and “vol-write” conditions at the 9 per cent 
level of confidence. The turnout data tend to support expectations. Volun- 
teers from conditions characterized by low restraints were less prone to 
come to the experiment when scheduled. 


C. An Economic Analysis 


Of practical interest is the problem of appraising these techniques in 
terms of both immediate effect and long-term economy. Though low- 
restraint techniques are clearly more successful at obtaining volunteers, they 
are somewhat less successful in obtaining a pool of motivated, highly 
interested volunteers who will come to the experiment when scheduled. 
In order to evaluate the effect of these opposing’ tendencies, the data are 
further analyzed for the proportion of all class members in each condition 
who eventually came to the experiment and the amount of effort or number 
of contacts required per experimental subject. 
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Table 4 presents this analysis. No analysis is made of the “hands” con- 
dition because of insufficient data. In this table, it can be seen that, with 
minor variation, about the same proportion of volunteers (column 3) were 








TABLE 4 THE ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY OF THE RECRUITING 
TECHNIQUES 
“ee Wd 3 the ee Ses ae as ™ 
| | % Scheduled) % of all | No. of 
| Total No. | % Volun- | % Volun- | Volunteers | Students | Index | Contacts 
Condition | Canvassed | teering | _ teers | Coming to | Coming to| of per 
| | | Scheduled | Experiment | Experiment | Economy Subject 
| | | 
All-write | 119 | $9°7 73°2 | 71°4 31'r | 426 1°59 
Vol-write | 60 | 407 | 760 948 | 30:0 | 39°5 I'l7 
| 3r8 =| 436 1°36 





False-hands | vn | 73°6 
| | 





* Some of the figures in columns 1 and 2 in this table are different from those presented in Table 1 
under similar column headings. Table 1 presents data for men and women combined. For the “all- 
write” and “‘vol-write” conditions, Table 4 presents data for just women, since no men in these con- 
ditions were scheduled for the experiment. 


scheduled in all conditions. A greater proportion of scheduled volunteers 
from the “vol-write” condition came to the experiment than from either of 
the other two conditions (column 4). If the total number of students in the 
classes canvassed in each condition is used as a base figure, approximately 
the same proportion showed up for the experiment—31°1 per cent of all 
women in the “all-write” condition, 31°8 per cent in the “false-hands” 
condition, and 30°0 per cent in the “vol-write” condition. These figures are, 
of course, affected by variation in the proportion of volunteers scheduled in 
the different conditions. To correct for this, the proportion volunteering in 
each condition (column 2) is multiplied by the proportion of scheduled 
volunteers coming to the experiment (column 4) to yield an index of 
economy (column 6). For each condition, this index represents the per cent 
of all canvassed students who would have served as subjects if all volunteers 
had been scheduled. For the “all-write” and “false-hands” conditions, the 
corrected figures are 42°6 per cent and 43°6 per cent; for the “vol-write” 
condition this figure is 39°5 per cent. In short, despite the striking recruiting 
success of the low-restraint techniques, they are only slightly more 
economical than the high-restraint “vol-write” technique. It should be 
pointed out, however, that very high-restraint techniques can be extremely 
uneconomical. In the “hands” condition, where it is presumed restraints 
were very high, only some 19 per cent of all students volunteered. Even if 
all scheduled volunteers in this condition had come to the experiment, the 
economy index for this condition could be no higher than 19 per cent, less 
than half that of either low-restraint condition. 

Column 7 of Table 4 presents data on the average number of contacts 
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required per subject. A contact refers to both the letter and telephone call 
required to schedule a volunteer. It will be remembered that if a subject was 
unable to come at a scheduled hour, she was, if willing, rescheduled at a 
later date. There were three such subjects in the “vol-write” condition, two 
of whom came on second contact. There were seven rescheduled subjects 
in the “all-write” condition, only two of whom came on second contact. 
There were no such subjects in the “false-hands” condition. Each figure in 
column 7 is obtained by dividing the total number of contacts in each con- 
dition by the number of volunteers who eventually came to the experiment. 
It is clear that more contacts were required per subject recruited in the 
“all-write” and “false-hands” conditions than for subjects-recruited in the 
“vol-write” conditions. Not only, then, are the low-restraint techniques 
only slightly more effective at obtaining actual subjects, but they entail 
considerably more wasted effort. 

It appears, then, that neither low nor very high-restraint techniques are 
particularly efficient. Though the two low-restraint conditions have the 
highest economy indices, the large number of contacts per subject in these 
conditions indicates considerable wasted effort. The “hands” technique, in 
which restraints are very high, so sharply limits the number of volunteers 
that its economy index is notably low. A technique such as the “‘vol-write” 
manipulation, in which restraints are neither very high nor low, appears 
to be most effective. The index of economy for this condition is almost as 
high as those of the two low-restraint conditions and the average number 
of contacts is low. 


SUMMARY 


It is assumed that the effectiveness of persuasion situations in which an 
inducer is in direct contact with his audience is determined by the inducer’s 
success in making a particular course of action seem desirable and his success 
at reducing group-derived restraints against electing this action. Such 
restraints will develop if: (a) the intentions of other group members are 
unstated, unclear or ambiguous; or (b) few or no group members have 
publicly accepted the speaker’s induction. If either of these conditions exists, 
the magnitude of restraints will depend upon the conspicuousness of the 
action required to accept the speaker’s induction. The greater the identifi- 
ability of an accepter, the greater the restraint. 

Group-derived restraints were manipulated in the situation of a speaker 
attempting to recruit subjects for a psychology experiment. The findings are 
these: 

1. The proportion of students volunteering was far greater in conditions 
where restraints against volunteering were low than in conditions where 
restraints were high. If an inducer has stimulated interest in his proposal, the 
reduction of group-derived restraints increases acceptance of the inducer’s 
proposed course of action. 


DD 
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2. Volunteers from conditions where restraints were low were less likely 
to come to the experiment when scheduled than were volunteers from con- 
ditions characterized by high restraints. When restraints are high, only very 
interested members of the audience will comply with the inducer. When 
restraints are low, many of the relatively less interested members will comply. 

3. The very high-restraint technique was uneconomical because very few 
subjects volunteered. The low-restraint techniques, though most effective in 
the immediate persuasion setting, attracted many relatively uninterested 
subjects who were less likely to carry through their commitments at a later 
date and caused the experimenters considerable wasted effort. If persuasion 
is intended to influence behavior outside the persuasion setting, a technique * 
with moderately high restraints appears to be most efficient. 
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THE USE OF AN INTERACTION MATRIX TO 
VALIDATE PATTERNS OF GROUP BEHAVIOR? 


JOSEPH B. MARGOLIN 





In an earlier paper? two patterns of group behavior were described 
which seemed relevant for the therapeutic management and understanding of 
certain patients in group therapy. These patterns were termed “‘help-rejecting 
complainer” and “doctor’s assistant.” The former was characterized by 
behavior which induced others to offer help which was rejected, the latter 
by attempting to please the doctor and to assert superiority to the other 
group members. These patterns were derived from qualitative study of 
patients’ group behavior in conjunction with data from interviews and tests. 
Whether or not a particular act seemed to be part of one of these patterns 
was determined by its relation to other features of the same patient’s behavior 
or by its relation to particular stimuli and effects in the group. Therefore, 
no one aspect of behavior would be expected to differentiate patients show- 
ing a pattern from all other patients, but patients showing a pattern should 
be distinguished from others by the predominance of a set of such aspects of 
behavior. 

In order to test this hypothesis, certain items of behavior relevant to 
these patterns were tabulated on a matrix that permitted quantitative study 
of each member’s spoken interactions with all other members. The variables 
in the matrix were selected primarily for their relevance to the two patterns, 
but also for their relevance to other significant aspects of patient’s personali- 
ties, so that it has potential uses beyond verifying these two patterns. 

In the matrix (see Fig. A), all patients are listed in both rows and columns 
of the matrix, the rows indicating the speaker, the columns the one addressed. 
It will be noted that in addition to the columns designed to receive the 
remarks of each group member to any other individual group member, there 
is a column designed to receive those comments addressed to the group in 
general. Each column is then divided into three subdivisions according to 
whether the individual speech under consideration was made in response to 
a direct question or address by another group member (d), was made in 
response to a general question or comment made by another group member 
to no person in particular, but demanding a response (g), or the individual 





1. The research for this paper was done at the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, as part of the Group Psychotherapy Research Project. Funds necessary 
to carry out this project were supplied by the Veterans Administration under Contract No. VioorM- 
1423. 
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speech was made on the patient’s initiative and was not called for actively 
by any foregoing material (i). Each speech is then evaluated according to 
the categories described below (see Fig. A). When the evaluation of all 
speeches by all patients in a meeting has been completed, it is possible to 
determine by tallying across each row the nature and quantity of all of the 
material addressed by cach member to the others in the group. Examination 
of individual squares in the matrix yields the material any one member has 
addressed to any other member. Scanning the matrix vertically (down each 
column) yields the material addressed by any or all of the group members to 
any one patient in the group. The extent to which a patient evokes certain 
types of verbal response in others, e.g., “advice received”, employed in 
measure 3 below, is derived from this way of approaching the matrix. 


FIGURE A SAMPLE INTERACTION MATRIX 
Person Addressed * 
Patient A’ | Patient B’ | Patient C’ | Therapist’ 
Bs a ine sie emcee Bat te = | ifa| Se ee 





Group" 
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* The primes distinguish the person addressed from the same person as speaker. 


EXPLANATION 
Example of Method of Reporting Group Data on the Interaction Matrix 
A tells B about himself: $ in i subcolumn of AB’. 
B replies, speaking of A’s problem: O in d subcolumn of BA’. 
C makes a comment in the form of a cliché, without solicitation from anyone in the 
group: C in i subcolumn of CA’. 
B remarks that perhaps they should wait until the entire membership is present to discuss 
the matter: Gp in i subcolumn of B Group’. 
A then asks C for advice: H in i subcolumn of AC’. 
C replies with advice: A in d subcolumn of CA’. 
A deplores his inability to do anything for himself: , in i subcolumn of A Group’. 


. 
B replies in supporting and somewhat praising terms: O in g subcolumn of BA’. 


For this matrix, certain aspects of patients’ verbal group behavior, which 
we believed would differentiate between the two patterns, were derived 
from the behavior patterns. These included whether the patient spoke about 
himself or about others, whether he gave advice, information, or asked 
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questions, etc. For example, from our understanding of the patterns, we 
expected that a person showing the pattern of the help-rejecting complainer 
would talk more about himself and less about others, and would receive 
rather than give advice; while a person displaying the pattern of the doctor’s 
assistant might be expected to behave in converse fashion. These aspects were 
employed as the basis for establishing an arbitrarily limited number of cate- 
gories descriptive of the individual’s group behavior, and each category was 
given a symbol. The running account of a meeting, containing each partici- 
pation of every patient in the treatment groups, including those believed to 
show either pattern, was analysed in terms of these descriptive categories. 
The symbols were recorded on an interaction matrix. (See Fig. A.) 

A list of the categories and the symbols used to identify them, together 
with a brief statement as to the assumed relevance of each category to the 
pattern, is presented below. The first four categories characterize the content 
of the patients’ remarks; the next two describe one aspect of their ways of 
relating to others which seemed to differentiate the two patterns we have 
previously described; the last four delineate the status implications of their 
remarks: 

S. Member speaks descriptively about himself or his own attitudes, 
behavior, possessions, family members or any other subject related to him- 
self. The relative amount of this category present in a patient’s behavior 
would be expected to reflect the extent to which he is self-absorbed, or 
reveals material about himself. The help-rejecting complainers were expected 
to show a large amount of this category, as contrasted with the doctor’s 
assistant. 

O. Member speaks about another member in the group while directly 
addressing that person. Help-rejecting complainers would be expected to 
show little interest in the problems of others except as a means of guiding 
the conversation back to their own problems. Doctor’s assistants were 
expected to be primarily interested in others to avoid revealing their own 
weaknesses as well as to impress others. 

C. Member speaks (i) about another group member without directly 
addressing that person, (ii) about a person outside the group who is not 
associated with the person addressed, (iii) in clichés or generalizations or 
mentions a subject so general as not to involve directly any particular person. 
Doctor’s assistants were expected to show a lot of this as an aspect of their 
repressive tendencies and as part of their attempt to act the role of a good 
leader. 

Gp. Member speaks about the structure or collective existence or 
functioning of the therapy group. This also would be expected to be high 
in doctor’s assistants as an expression of their feeling of responsibility for the 
group’s functioning well. The self-absorption of help-rejecting complainers 
was expected to result in low scores for them in both C and Gp. 

A. Giving advice: suggests a course of action for another group member 
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or in any way offers him counsel. This represents a greater assertiveness and 
dominance over other persons than category O and seems to provide a 
more discriminating way of discerning the presence of the aspiring leader 
latent in the personality of the doctor’s assistants. 

H. Asking advice:—directly asks another member to help him in plan- 
ning a course of action, or in any way seeks his counsel. We initially expected 
that help-rejecting complainers would show a relatively large amount of 
this behavior, but study of the pattern showed that overt asking for advice, 
which implies an acceptance of the dominance and/or competence of the 
person addressed, was inconsistent with this pattern. 

*. Self-enhancing: when a member speaks in such a way that he makes 
or seeks to make himself appear in a better light before the other members of 
the therapy group. 

y. Self-derogating: when a member speaks in a way that lowers or seeks 
to lower his standing in the group. 

The above two categories were introduced primarily to single out one 
important aspect of category S which might differentiate the two patterns. 
It seemed as though the doctor’s assistants when they spoke of themselves 
did so mainly to establish their superior competence or worth. 

T. Other enhancing: when a member speaks in a way that tends to 
put the person to whom he refers in a better light. 

1. Other derogating: when a patient speaks in a way that may lower the 
standing of the person to whom he refers. 

The last two categories were introduced to single out an aspect of 
category O in which the two patterns were believed to be similar; that is, 
we expected that patients showing both patterns would tend to derogate 
others. 

From the matrices it was possible to determine, by frequency count, 
first, the extent to which the items associated with a particular pattern pre- 
dominated in the behavior of any patients believed to show the pattern, and, 
second, how this compared with the frequency of these items in the behavior 
of patients not showing it. 

As we had anticipated, no single type or category of behavior proved to 
be a definite indicator of the presence of a pattern, for the patterns are fairly 
complex expressions of the needs and behavior of the individual, and any 
given item of behavior may be part of different patterns under different 
circumstances. 

All patients engaged to a greater or lesser degree in the types of behavior 
selected for comparison. Therefore, although the type or category might 
discriminate the pattern of the help-rejecting complainer from the pattern of 
the doctor’s assistant,” there were large groups of non-pattern patients, show- 





2. Several of the items proved to be of slight value even for the task of discriminating the pattern 
of the help-rejecting complainer from the pattern of the doctor’s assistant. Explicit asking for advice 
(H) and group references (Gp) addressed to others in early meetings accounted for so small a part of 
the patient’s activity as to be useless. 
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ing extreme behavior only on this one item, clustered at either end of the 
distribution and not clearly differentiable from the pattern patients. A further 
difficulty was that simple frequency counts of different categories of behavior 
were of relatively slight discriminative value where the total (N) for each 
patient might vary from 1 to 150. 

However, it was possible to employ complexes of these measures to 
understand and classify features of the patient’s behavior related to the 
patterns, of which the following four were selected *: (i) Number of remarks 
about self minus number of remarks about others (S minus O, from matrix) 
provides a relatively meaningful measure showing the extent to which the 
patient is concerned with his own affairs and willing or anxious to talk of 
them rather than discuss others’ affairs, and vice versa. This value yields 
useful information about the self-centredness of the patient, the help-rejecting 
complainers being decidedly self-centred and the doctor’s assistants avoidin 
any indication of this, but focussing on others’ problems. (See Fig. B.) 


FIGURE B SELF MINUS OTHERS 


Showing the tendency of the patient’s participation and interests; the extent to which he 
is concerned with his own affairs and talks of them, or prefers to talk of others’ affairs 





Meeting No. 1 Rating 


| 
| 
Help-rejecting | Edwards | +19 
Complainers | Livingston | +38 
(I) Stebbins | +23 

| 

| 

| 

| 








Doctor's | Dorcas 
Assistants | Hunt 
(II) | Nierstein 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| Beech +5 | +S 
| Jones abs. +1 —30 
| Roberts | +3 +2 +3 
Others Rosine | Pg Brite Ache 
| Talcott +30 | +30 +30 
| Tempkin +12 +5 +32 


| 





























(ii) Remarks directed to patient about himself, obtained by tallying O’s 
and A’s in matrix column for that patient (p. 40%), minus remarks by patient 
to others about the other (number of O's in the row corresponding to the 
patient in the matrix). This measure reflected the role that emerged for that 
patient in the group in terms of whether he is a person about whom others 
were concerned or. a person who concerned himself about others. This is 
less a function of the individual’s activity as measured by (i) (S minus O) 





3. The measures were derived from the tabulations collected on the matrix. (See Fig. A.) These four 
measures by no means exhaust the useful combinations of the original coding categories. 
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and more a measure of how the group functioned with respect to him. 
Help-rejecting complainers generally show relatively high positive (+) 
scores on this measure, demonstrating that the bulk of their interaction with 
others is devoted to discussion of their problems, while the role of the 
doctor’s assistant, who does not often become the subject of conversation 
but rather relates through discussing others’ affairs, generally results in 
negative (—) scores on this measure. (See Fig. C.) 


FIGURE C 


Remarks directed to the patient about himself, minus remarks by the patient to others 
about the other—whether the patient is characteristically the topic of discussion or discusses 
others’ affairs 





Meeting No. 
Edwards 
Livingston 
Stebbins 


| 2 Rating 





Help-rejecting 
Complainers 





Doctor’s 


Assistants a 








Others 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















| Tempkin 








* Rating based on meetings 1-4, after which change in therapist’s activity forced patient to change. 
See page 415. 


(iii) Advice received by each patient (number of A’s in column corre- 
bang to the patient in the matrix). This measure was useful because of its 
eedom from the variation in the N for each patient and its efficiency in 
discriminating. It reflected the extent to which other group members 
perceive the individual as needing or open to advice and the extent to which 
they offer it. While quite closely related to (ii), this measure, when examined 
independently, offers a useful indicator of the not usually overtly expressed 
plea for help uttered by a patient, and the extent to which the communica- 
tion is received and responded to by other members. It is positive for help- 
rejecting complainers, who implicitly or explicitly demand help through 
their whining or complaining tone, but falls to zero for doctor’s assistants, 
whose air of superiority and competence strongly discourages offers of aid 
or advice. (See Fig. D.) 
(iv) The number of self-enhancing items minus the number of self- 
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FIGURE D 


ADVICE RECEIVED 


The extent to which group members perceive this person as needing advice or open to it 
and the extent to which they offer it 
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Nierstein 
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Jones 
Roberts 
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Talcott 
Tempkin 
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derogatory items (— |) in the row corresponding to each patient in the 
matrix. This measure reflected the way in which the patient presented him- 
self to other group members—whether as worthy and competent or un- 
worthy and ineffectual. Doctor's assistants, being guarded about their flaws 
and weaknesses and desirous of high status and prestige in the group, were 
expected to have positive scores, while help-rejecting complainers, being 
unconcerned about the impression they made on others and seeking to 
exploit their weaknesses to gain the relationship they desired in the group 
were expected to have negative scores. (See Fig. E.) 

In these four aspects of the patients’ group behavior we have sought 
components of the complex that is the patient’s pattern of behavior in the 
group. While these separated features do not in any additive fashion approxi- 
mate the pattern, they nevertheless should all be present if the patient’s 
behavior is to be classified as a pure case of the pattern. The extent to which 
patients placed in these patterns on the basis of qualitative data fulfill this 
requirement may be seen from Figs. B-D. Each figure shows the values of 
one of these measures for three help-rejecting complainers, three doctor’s 
assistants, and six other patients covering a wide range of behavior but not 
showing these patterns. The patients were from three groups conducted by 
two doctors. The last columns contain a rating of the extent to which each 
patient showed each behavioral category on the following 5-point scale: 





1. Behavior clearly characteristic of a help-rejecting complainer: I; 
2. Behavior showing a tendency toward this pattern: —> I; 
3. Intermediate behavior: M; 
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FIGURE E 


Number of self-enhancing remarks minus number of self-derogating remarks—representing 
the direction and degree of the status orientation of patients 
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4. Behavior showing a tendency toward the pattern of doctor’s assistant: 
— II; and 


s. Behavior clearly characteristic of a doctor’s assistant: II. 


Examination of Fig. E will demonstrate how the rating scale was em- 
ployed with respect to measure 4. Livingston shows a consistent and consider- 
able negative (— ) balance in all meetings and is therefore rated I. Jones shows 
a definite tendency toward a negative (—) balance, but there are lapses 
(meetings 2, 4) and he is therefore rated —> I. Tempkin shows no central 
tendency and is rated M. In the same chart Rome reveals more extreme 
oscillation to both poles but no clear tendency and is also coded M. Dorcas’s 
tendency to a positive (+) balance on this measure reveals a tendency to 
attempt to put himself in a good light and is coded —> II, while Hunt shows a 
consistent and quantitatively strong positive (+) balance and is rated II. 

Figure F summarizes the ratings for all patients with respect to all four 
aspects of behavior. Examination of Fig. F reveals that only the help-rejecting 
complainers (Livingston, Edwards, Stebbins) and doctor’s assistants (Hunt, 
Nierstein, Dorcas) showed consistent adherence to one pattern of behavior 
on all four measures, while the remaining patients showed either intermediate 
behavior or a mixture of both types of behavior. 

In addition to its use in demonstrating the effectiveness with which the 
judges (therapist and observers) selected patients showing these patterns to 
the exclusion of other patients, this matrix was found to offer a relatively 
simple and objective method for calling attention to potentially therapeuti- 
cally significant trends in behavior, such as the increasingly self-derogatory 
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FIGURE F SUMMARY OF MEASURES (1), (2), (3)+ (4) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Fig. B Fig. C Fig. D Fig. E 
Help-rejectin Edwards I | I I >I 
rst i, “th Livingston I | I I I 
P Stebbins ee ee —>] I 
— Dorcas Il II II — Il 
hihi Hunt II II II Il 
Nierstein II | II II Il 
Beech —!I —ll II — Il 
Jones M — il —>!I | —!I 
Chere Roberts >] —Il — il —lIl 
Rome I M M — Il 
Talcott I M I I 
Tempkin a —! —>l M 














Scale: I—Behavior characteristic of Pattern I (Help-rejecting Complainer). 
—>I—Behavior showing tendency toward Pattern I. 
M—Intermediate behavior. 


—>lII—Behavior showing tendency toward Pattern II (Doctor’s Assistant). 
II—Behavior characteristic of Pattern II. 


behavior of Roberts (Fig. E) or the increase in Beech’s (S minus O) balance 
(Fig. B). 

It also offered clues to the dynamics of significant group processes, e.g., 
there is a decline in the (S minus O) balance of Livingston, a help-rejecting 
complainer, in meetings 5 and 6 (Fig. B). However, the change is not enough 
to suggest that she had discontinued her characteristic complaining and self- 
preoccupation. Indeed, the preponderance of self-derogatory material she 
presented reached a high mark in these meetings (Fig. E.). On the other 
hand, she became relatively much less the subject of the group’s attention 
(Fig. C), and the amount of advice she received dropped to zero (Fig. D). 

Examination of group records revealed that at about the time of the 
change, the therapist had changed his tactics and stopped responding to her 
excessive demands for attention. Apparently the group, sensitive to his 
leadership, had done the same. Further examination of the record revealed 
that the decline in Livingston’s (S minus O) balance resulted from the 
necessity for her to talk about others’ affairs briefly in order to get back to the 
discussion of her own problems. In this example the use of the interaction 
matrix has facilitated the examination of the patient’s behavior and assisted 
in the understanding of the dynamic processes operating. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper describes the construction and use of an interaction matrix 
for verifying behavior patterns of help-rejecting complainer and doctor’s 
assistant. This matrix was found also to be useful for singling out certain 
therapeutically relevant trends or changes in patients’ behavior and their 
relation to certain group processes. 
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Psychological Analysis of Economic Behavior. George Katona. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1951. pp. ix & 347. $5.00. 


Most psychologists are quick to assert that psychology is basic to the other social 
sciences, and that a penetrating insight into economics, politics or history must be based 
upon a thorough understanding of the principles of human behavior. Yet few of us have 
the courage—or the industry—to attempt to validate this claim. George Katona therefore 
deserves special credit for venturing where most of our academic angels have feared to 
tread, and on the whole, he has done a praiseworthy job within the limits he set for 
himself. 

The plan of the book is simple and straightforward. Katona specifies that he is con- 
cerned with empirical microeconomics. Thus, although he uses economic theory as a 
source of hypotheses, he is concerned with what ni do, not with what they should 
do under “‘pure” conditions. Further, he is concerned with economic decisions and 
actions of individual business men and consumers, not with aggregate figures. This 
economic introduction is followed by two chapters purporting to give his general 
psychological approach. Then come three sections dealing respectively with consumer 
behavior, business behavior, and economic fluctuations, which constitute the heart of the 
book. It closes with a chapter on surveys as a research tool. 

No one will be surprised that Katona has chosen to apply a Gestalt analysis 
to economic behavior. His main points are that behavior is guided by experience, not by 
the physical reality alone, and that this experience is organized on the laws of perception. 
Most adult behavior is dominated by habit; it is only se the perceptual field undergoes 
reorganization that a genuine decision is made. Economic ee i are based chiefly on 
expectations, and these expectations reflect past occurrences (habit) more than an 
evaluation of the total present situation. 

The problem of motivation is given scanty and unconvincing treatment. Barely 
mentioned in the chapters on principles, it is developed somewhat more extensively in 
the discussion of consumer behavior. Multiple and irrational motivations are noted, but 
their implications inadequately explored. The role of culture in defining acceptable goals 
is hardly mentioned. And the contributions of the psychoanalysts to the psychology of 
motivation seem to have left Katona unaffected. The treatment of motivation in con- 
nection with business policy decisions seems even less satisfactory. 

The best parts of the book are those which fit most comfortably into classical 
economic theory. Survey results allow us to trace the course of income, savings, planned 
purchases and actual expenditures. Probability theory might have been more decisively 
invoked to relate the aggregate statistics to the overestimates and underestimates of 
individuals, but on the whole, the facts speak clearly for themselves. Perception cannot, 
except in the psychotic, get too far from the “real” environment, and in a capitalistic 
economy, no one with an annual income of $4,000 is likely to spend $40,000 a year. 

Katona is an expert at extracting information from his survey data. For example, he 
shows that consumer motivation can be studied in various ways: by asking people 
directly why they purchased a given item; by determining the circumstances under 
which a purchase was made; and by identifying the characteristics of purchasers as 
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compared to non-purchasers. While defending the utility of studying the rationaliza- 
tions offered by respondents, he concedes the higher validity of the latter devices. 

Indecisiveness plagues the treatment of many problems. Is the profit motive really 
the main dynamic of our present economy? Katona toys with the problem, presents some 
arguments pro and con (pp. 204-10) but never offers a summation. Maybe none is 
possible, but at least he might have stated as much. 

A lack of consistency is also easily observed. One of the more glaring instances is in 
the use of “expectations’’ in different senses. For example, “Business actions are frequently 
routine in the sense that expectations or changes in expectations play hardly any role in 
determining them” (p. 55) and on the next page, “It was also found that these expecta- 
tions influenced their actions, especially their endeavors to accumulate or not to 
accumulate inventories.” Clearly the second sentence uses “expectation” in its customary 
meaning, while the first relates to a re-structuring of the psychological field. 

I found myself deploring the lack of attention to sociopsychological problems in the 
book. For instance, although “frame of reference” was used (without clear explanation), 
the concept of a shared frame of reference was nowhere developed. In fact, the whole 
area of uniformities of behavior was lumped under the assumption that people becoming 
aware of specific “real” conditions would necessarily show uniformities of behavior. 
This is a grossly inadequate approach to a field in which culture, communication and 
group norms play such vital roles. 

The book is also extremely limited in its sources of data. It should have been sub- 
titled “A summary of surveys by the Michigan Survey Research Center”. Data of great 
value from the Fortune Poll, the Fortune Forum of Executive Opinion, Gallup, NORC, 
etc., are ignored. While Katona is within his rights in leaving out the field of labor- 
management relations, many of the studies in this area might have helped him clarify 
some of his thinking. Even the work of his companion Michigan organization, the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, could have been utilized to far better advantage. 
And a brush with Max Weber or Thorstein Veblen would do him no harm. 

Despite these carping remarks, I want to make it clear that this is an important book. 
Perhaps as much by its mistakes as by its positive contributions, it will shape the develop- 
ment of psycho-economics. Katona has dared to stick his neck out; having offered a 
pattern, he can expect to have successors who may improve on his work but will owe 
a great debt to him as a pioneer. I hope that it will be the decisive cue which brings about 
a re-structuring of the way in which many psychologists perceive economics, and that it 
will convince the economists of the values to be derived from some specialized study of 
modern psychology. 

Ross Stagner. 


Essentials of Behavior. Clark L. Hull. New Haven, Yale University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberledge), 1951. pp. viii & 145. $2.75 and 18s. 


This is the latest revision of Hull’s postulates in the light of fresh data, and they are 
presented in a shorter and simpler form than in his Principles of Behavior (1943). There is 
still a total of 78 symbols however, and the procedure and postulates are sometimes 
expressed in somewhat obscure terms. The changes made are of detail only and the 
framework remains the same. Hull’s method is by now familiar—he obtains a set of 
“postulates” by fitting equations to empirical curves, and by these, together with deduc- 
tions from them, relates the independent variables of drive, stimulus intensity, reinforce- 
ment (amount of reward), delay of reinforcement and number of reinforcements, to the 
dependent variables of latency and amplitude of response and number of responses 
obtainable without reinforcement before extinction, via certain intervening variables, 
such as habit strength and reaction potential. Most of the empirical data used are from 
rat lever-pressing experiments of the Skinner type, so that the theory is of limited 
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generality. Nevertheless Hull’s “‘miniature systems” are the most sophisticated examples 
of scientific theory-construction in psychology, and afford prediction of the response not 
just in general terms but quantitatively. (The “Mathematico-deductive theory of rote 
learning” is another such system.) There is one detailed criticism that will be made. 
Figure 24 (p. 106) shows a relationship between reaction potential and median latency; 
reaction potential however is operationally defined in terms of latency (pp. 12-14) so 
that this graph is purely a function of the mathematical operations used. 

While Hull has apparently obtained great quantitative precision through limitation 
of his field, he has overlooked important findings outside it which oppose not so much 
his detailed results as his whole simple paradigm of instrumental conditioning reinforced 
by removal of drive stimuli. In the first place this form of the law of effect is opposed 
by latent learning, the effects of intermittent reinforcement which can better be explained 
by anticipation, the complex effects of punishment, and the success of contiguous con- 
ditioning. Secondly the theory that motivation is due to stimuli to be avoided (together 
with those associated with them) is highly inadequate, as has been pointed out by Hebb 
and McClelland: in addition to various logical difficulties it fails to explain how human 
secondary drives become independent of primary reinforcement, while there are grounds 
for positing drives of seeking as well as drives of avoiding. 

The importance of Hull s theory for readers of this Journal is that its authority is 
frequently quoted in connection with interpretations of social learning or socialisation. 
The interesting point to notice is that it is not the detailed empirical content of the theory 
that is quoted but the a priori framework of instrumental conditioning. This may be 
adequate within Hull’s extremely limited field of rat lever-pressing, but, as indicated 
above, is inadequate even in the wider field of experimental psychology as a whole, 
itself far removed from the complexity of the socialisation process. Explanation of the 
complex in terms of the simple may be impossible if too simple a starting point is chosen, 
and features of the complex may be overlooked or misinterpreted. What is required in 
this case is direct study of child Sianting. 

Michael Argyle. 


Studies in Leadership. Alvin W. Gouldner (Ed.). Harper, New York, 1950. pp. xvi & 736. 


The contributors to this book refer often to the dilemmas and conflicts which face 
leaders in modern society; and in the process the book illustrates one of the major 
dilemmas of leadership research as now practical. That dilemma is reflected in the basic 
question this book engenders: How can the insights of historical and cultural perspective 
be implemented in rigorous research; and, on the reverse side, how can the carefully 

uantitative studies in leadership be set in a broader framework that gives them more 
08 statistical significance? 

This is not a question to which the book addresses itself directly; the contributors 
are all much on the side of broad scope and significance of problem and there are few 
statistics in the 700 pages which make up the volume. One can heartily agree with Robert 
Nisbet’s comment (in his section on “Leadership and Social Crisis’) that “there is a 
quickly reached limit to both the theoretical value and the practical utility of studies in 
human relations that lose sight of the historically given institutional realities of our time” 
(p. 708), but from the research point of view the same limitation applies to studies which 
are (like some of our better novels) long on insightful review and short on verification. 
This book is, in short, an excellent counterbalance to the prevalent isolation of leadership 
research from problems with real cultural relevance. It contains many important pro- 
positions but few testéd hypotheses, and thus does not represent the happiest wedding 
of research technique and interpretive acumen. 

The 31 papers (plus a thorough introduction by the editor reviewing definitions, 
approaches, and historical pressures in leadership research) are a nice balance of previously 
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unpublished work (19 papers) and reprints of earlier publications (12 papers). The same 
balance is found in the contributors themselves. They include many of the established 
names in the field—e.g., Lewin, Merton, Doob, Wyte, Lazarsfeld—as well as a group 
of newer writers like Reinhard Bendix, David Riesman, and Philip Selznik. 

The book has five major sections: (1) Types of Leaders, dealing largely with informal 
leaders and bureaucrats; (2) Leadership and Its Group Settings, focusing on social class, 
minority group, and political settings; (3) Authoritarian and Democratic Leaders; (4) 
The Ethics and Technics of Leadership, canvassing some of the crucial problems which 
leaders face—mass apathy, dilemmas of democratic planning, and the like; and (5) 
Affirmations and Resolutions, a section which seems inappropriately titled, including 
as it does three papers (on power seekers, authority, and social crisis) which bear little 
clear relationship to each other or the title. Since, like all symposia, the volume risked 
being thoroughly disjointed in final effect, the editor contributed a series of introductory 
“contexts” for each of the several sections in an effort to weave a thread of consistency 
and direction among the varied styles and problems. The weaving is very well done. 

It is intriguing to seek, in a book of this kind, for the major themes that dominate the 
whole in spite of the separateness of the contributions. On this point the editor and I 
would no doubt agree, since the developing list of themes which this reviewer maintained 
during the course of reading is seconded by the editor in his summary remarks. “The 
problems and concepts that Freud, Weber, Marx, Durkheim and Mannheim bequeathed 
have an unmistakable and possibly disquieting influence pervading the volume” (p. 666). 
The themes associated with these names are indeed the trademark of the book: the 
alienation of the masses in modern society; the inescapable ambivalences about goals and 
techniques; the significance of those trends of change which go by the name of legitima- 
tion and bureaucratization; and the impact of cultural context on ideology and action. 


Melvin Seeman. 


Social Psychology, W. J. H. Sprott. London, Methuen, 1952. pp. 268. 20s. 


Professor Sprott has provided a useful compilation of much of the recent research 
in social psychology. Written in a colloquial style, his Social Psychology will provide 
the beginner with a non-technical introduction to work in the field. It does not, 
however, constitute an original work, nor yet an introduction to the theory of social 
psychology. 

A defect of the book, some may feel, is that it provides the reader with so few theoretical 
formulations which might enable him to tie together the loosely connected summaries 
of research. Sometimes relying entirely on secondary sources, Professor Sprott devotes 
the first two sections of the work largely to sirzplified summaries of studies in social 
psychology and related areas. These are organized around headings such as “Leadership” 
and “Public Opinion”. Apart from an occasional transitional comment between dis- 
cussions of two authors, there has been little attempt to articulate the interrelationships 
between the studies discussed. The “key-concepts”’ of social psychology, such as “role”, 
“status” “norm”, etc., rarely appear except in connection with other authors. Frequent 
juxtapositions like that of the Yankee City research to Lewin’s quasi-mathematical 
formulations make the need for general theory the more obvious. 

The concluding section of the book discusses some of the “deeper implications” of 
applied social psychology. Professor Sprott maintains that “We have to use. . . some 
standard of unhealthiness below which personality-creation must be condemned. . . . 
Above this standard people and peoples may be left to their own creative devices.” 
Without providing any new or startling solutions, this book does, however, raise the 
question of the ethical responsibilities of the “applied social scientist” —a question more 
and more urgent as these disciplines develop. 

K. Keniston. 
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Industrialization and Labor: Social Aspects of Economic Development. Wilbert E. Moore. 
New York, Cornell University Press, 1951. 


Industrialization and Labor represents a contribution to the understanding of social 
problems of industrial development of the less advanced areas of the world. Since the 
discussion is often set within the framework of understanding practical problems of the 
supply of labor in cultures or among peoples exposed to programs of economic develop- 
ment, it provides practical guides as well. 

The general problem which Moore sets is that of examining the qualitative, moti- 
vational aspects of labor supply in the industrial development of areas or cultures. He 
therefore presents a social-psychological treatise of labor supply rather than a treatment 
of aspects of institutional structure and controls as they affect labor supply. To be sure, 
these latter problems are not neglected in the discussion since the writer sets the problem 
within certain broad outlines of structural-functional description. Some answers are thus 
provided as response to the query: “What kinds of circumstances will induce workers to 
leave traditional modes of production and enter modern economic activity, and what 
additional circumstances are necessary to secure the skills and services essential to the 
industrial mode of production with its attendant specialization?” (p. 300). Specifically, 
the volume represents two somewhat separate tasks, a theoretical discussion of the 
motivational factors in labor supply and a case study of the “attitudes” of native laborers 
in two villages and two factories in central Mexico. 

In contrast with most cultural comparative and case studies, particularly those of 
anthropologists and students of social structure, Moore’s presentation shows considerable 
awareness of the dangers in interpreting data on social structure and cultural orientations 
prior to industrialization as relevant to what happens under industrialization. For example, 
emphasis is placed on the fact that industrialization carries with it opportunity and sets 
of conditions which make possible kinds of behaviors which have no counterparts in 
“traditional” orientations; thus “desire to escape” from a village is directly related to 
“possibility of escape”. He likewise emphasizes that certain of the models of societies 
and societies in transition, e.g., the folk-urban model, are inadequate for understanding 
problems in change. His own case study of Mexico provides an excellent example of 
distinguishing points in historical sequence; what appears to be very “old” patterns of 
land tenure resistant to change are the result of relatively recent land reforms. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the present work represents an unfortunate dicho- 
tomization of effort. The theoretical discussion in the first part of the volume often bears 
little relationship to the empirical case study of Mexican workers in the second part. This 
is particularly so since often the empirical facts of Mexico appear to contradict generaliza- 
tions made in the first part. While Moore is quite correct in noting that such evidence for 
a single case is not necessarily prejudicial to the generalizations offered, one wishes for a 
more integrated presentation in which the empirical facts are discussed for their relevance 
to the theory. Such, after all, must bring the most fruitful advancement of both theory 
and research. Moore attempts to do this in a final section on “the proved and the un- 
proved”, but most attention is given to propositions which are “proved” rather than 
“unproved”, i.e., where evidence is contradictory. 

The adequacy of the theoretical approach of this study rests in part upon the statement 
of a theory of motivation. Such is primarily lacking in Moore’s general framework. 
What one has are primarily motives inferred from changed conditions or events or 
motives for which the attribution is the event. Moore speaks, for example, of motives 
of new experience, of security and of prestige. The difficulty with such a discussion of 
motivation is that it fails to provide any kind of prediction for the behavior. A person 
who leaves the village to work seeks “new experience” and one who remains does not. 
Or, the “desire for voluntary social relations” is attributed only to those individuals 
where there is “acceptance” in practice. Moore, of course, is not unaware of this difficulty 
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though he accepts it as a statement of motivation. In the reviewer's judgment, while such 
description is useful for theory it does not substitute for a theory of motivation. Many 
of these problems and related ones are discussed by the author however in an excellent 
chapter, “The Social Setting of Labor”. 

The case study of labor supply in two Mexican villages, San Juan Huiluco and San 
Baltasar Altimeyaya, and of workers in two factories, one in Atlixco and the other at 
Metepec, provide an instance of the use of survey research in gathering factual 
information on the life history and attitude of workers. The research provides evidence 
on incentives and attitudes of workers. Many important inferences are drawn from these 
data to achieve an understanding of factors in worker mobility and the ‘expansive 
strength of the industrial system”. Among the inferences which seem particularly 
significant are those regarding the role of the sindicato in effecting a relatively stable 
transition from rural to urban industrial orientations and the “‘conservative” effect of 
the land reform (ejido) to economic industrial development. The observation that the 
assumption of deliberate choice as a factor in mobility overrationalizes the process of 
human action, the demonstration of the circular connection between low wages and low 
productivity, available evidence on task-orientation rather than time-orientation of 
workers in most cultures, and the hypothesis that mobility is the necessary source of 
productive efficiency of the industrial system and the source of disruption of non- 
industrial systems all provide valuable insights on labor mobility and supply in 
industrialized societies. 

Students of problems in economic development of less advanced societies and social 
scientists interested either in comparative analysis of cultures or of the mobility of labor 
will find this work an important source of facts and ideas. 


Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 


Group Leadership: A Field Experiment. Gunnar Westerlund. Stockholm, Nordisk 
Rotogravyr, 1952. 

Group Leadership is a report of an experiment in a Stockholm telephone exchange. 
After an exhaustive description of the background and methods of the experiment, 
Westerlund gives an excellent summary of much unavailable recent research on leader- 
ship. He establishes 32 hypotheses for testing, but his data unfortunately only allowed him 
to cast definite light on fifteen of these. Two groups were compared: a control group 
which continued under conventional functional supervision, an experimental group 
with “group leaders”. While Westerlund’s methodological caution and rigorous statistical 
analyses are praiseworthy, his results are rather inconclusive. Several of his confirmed 
hypotheses are of the “no change” type. Others might be explained as a necessary result 
of the definition of the group leader’s role, which would bring about “increase in 
frequency of contact between group leaders and operators”, and so on. Westerlund’s 
account of the pressures brought on the experimental group by other operators (“Very 
often you have to stand up for yourself, your group, and your Group Leader”) make 
it seem possible that the increased solidarity in the experimental group is more the result 
of out-group pressures than of the effects of changed leadership. 

K. Keniston. 
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